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sc7?The attention of the readers of this paper is 
sespectfully invited to an essay, headed ‘Live the 
sonstitution,’’ in a belief that it presents some new 
andstrong views of a very interesting subject. 





’ 
; 


' 





ercy>We have a supplementary communication 


i 





Tne Creeks. The letter from gen. Gaines places 
the fact beyond a doubt, that the late treaty conclud- 
ed with the Creeks, was not only without the assent 
of the nation, but in direct contravention of its laws; 
shewing also, that McIntosh was executed 4s a traitor, 
and not murdered. The “reputed hostile party,” that 


from the writer of the essays on the “right of instruc-) is, the opponents of the McIntosh party and the treaty, 
tion,” to which we have appended a few editorial re-| is made up of ‘‘about forty-nine fiftieths” of the whole 


marks—see page 362. 





| people—they have resolved to remain at peace with 
'the whites and each other, and, surely, have pow- 


2-#>Long accounts of the honorable respect of\erful claims on our sympathy and sense of justice. 


the people of Ohio, &c. shewn to Messrs. Clinton and 


Clay, are inserted in the western papers. We shall 
endeavor to find room for some further particulars. 
fhe acts of public men and the proceedings of the 
people towards them, are of public interest. We no- 


‘ice a very handsome tribute of respect paid to gen. | 


Jackson, by the people of the flourishing town of 
Vranklin, Tennessee. 

Gen. Larayette arrived at Baltimofe at 1 o’clock 
last Saturday morning, and, even at that hour, was 
received by a large crowd of people. He remained 
with us until Monday morning, when he departed 
for Washington, where he, at present, remains the 
guest of the president—in company with whom he 
visited the frigate Brandywine on Tuesday last, on 


The treaty was evidenidy frandulent—at least, it is 
so shewn by the facts that have been laid before us~- 
but it has been ratified and partially carried into ope- 
ration, and it is not easy to determine what ought te 
be done, unless to suspend all proccedings under it, 
until the whole matter shall be submitted to the con- 
gress of the United States for consideration. Gen. 
Gaines has taken measures that, if possible, will re- 
concile the Indians to it and preserve peace among 
them, and between them and the white people. The 
survey, as resolved on by governor Troup, will not, at 
present, be made: gen. Gaines believing that the 
country belongs to the Indians, at least, until the time 
stipulated for the delivery of it. 





Emancipation. The gentleman, near Richmond, 





board of which they were received with the highest 
naval honors, by com. Tingey. In the evening, he 
attended a large party at gen. Brown’s, at which was 
present nearly sixty naval officers, twenty of whom 
ire of the highest grade in commission. 





Com. Porter. In consequence of what was stated 
in the last Reeisrer, we feel compelled briefly 
to make another reference to the trial of this gallant 


mentioned in the last RecisTERr, as having emancipated 

sixty slaves, (all that he owned), is Mr. Charles Cren- 
shaw. The rev. Andrew Fletcher, of the methodist 
church, has also recently emancipated twenty, valued 
at 10,000 dollars, who were left to him by a dying re- 
lative. They constituted nearly all his property, and 
he ig a very young man. 


wee 


SpLenpip work. Mr. Charles’ Lucien Bonaparte 


officer. It appears that the correspondence of the | has published, in Philadelphia, the first volume of his 


com. with the late president, was not regarded by the 
latter a8 private, for copies of the letters were prompt- 
ly placed on the files of the navy department. As to 
iis unexpected return from his station, in June, 1824, 
zhe commodore has produced letters to shew that he 
‘was authorized so to do, whenever the state of his 
health and the interests of the service would permit; 
und that the delay of his departure was caused by his 
unwillingness to go out in the John Adams—the dig- 
nity of the service requiring the presence of a fri- 
vate, which he had reason to expect would have been 
jurnished by it, &c. To these letters, other letters 
have been added by the judge advocate, to make 
the correspondence complete. | 

The court has beenin waiting some days for the de- 
fence of the commodore, adjourning, from day to 
day, to give time to prepare it. It is probable that 
twas offered yesterday. 

Bortvar breakfasted on board the frigate United 
tates, com. Hull, on the anniversary of our inde- 
pendence, the ever-to-be-remembered 4th of July. 
‘le was saluted by about forty vessels tying in the 
harbor of Chorillos, and received on board the fri- 
xate ‘in the most respectful manner possible; with 
which he expressed himself to be highly pleased. 





Gov. Troup, of Georgia, gave the following toast 
at the late celebration of the anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence— 

The union of the states and the sovereignty of the 
states: one and indivisible—stout hearts and sharp 
“words for their defence ‘against all assailants 
You, XXVME——23 


supplement to Wilson’s American Ornithology, ina 
style worthy of the subject. Mr. Say’s Entomology 
was supposed to be the most splendidly executed 
book that had appeared from the American press. 
Wilson’s work, until Mr. Say’s, took the lead, but 
Mr. Bonaparte’s exceeds in magnificence both of 
those publications. : 





Crores. We have heard much of the immorality 
of manufacturers. The county of Providence, R, I. 
is the greatest manufacturing district in the United 
States, and is also very populous; but, on the 18th 
July, not one person, charged with the commission of 
a crime, was confined in the jail of that county. 





Tue wavy. The public ear is fatigued with hearing 
of naval courts of inquiry and courts martial. The 
frequency of them shews that Something is radically 
wrong in the éstablishment, else we must suppose 
‘that the officers are among the worst and most quar. 
relsome set of beings in the world! Nearly sixty 
naval officers are now collected at Washington in at- 
tendance for the trials at present in progress—and 
it seems that two more distinguished officers, and 
some others of inferior rank, are to be added to the 
already distressing list. The end of these things must 
be the total disorganization of: the navy—if sucii 
doings are notchecked; with the gepdering of parties 
and factions that may, perhaps, render it necessary 
to dismiss many oficers, whose talents and characte: 
should be respected as national property. We do nct 
‘hear of such proceedings in the army—and it is the: 
fonty whieh is on 3 peace establishment? We hav. 
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great faith in the energy of the president, to recom- 
mend and carry into effect, some plan by which there 
may also be peace in the navy. 





CARAMINIAN sItEEP. One of this celebrated breed, 
otherwise called the eamblet wooled sheep, ison Mr. 
Shotwell’s farm, at Woodbridze, New Jersey. He 
was taken from on board a Turkish vessel, bound to 
Constantinople, and presented by the Greek admiral 
to capt. Gerry, from whom he passed into the pos- 
session of Mr. Shotwell. He is above the common 
size, his fleece grows so long as to hide his feet—it 
weighed 21 pounds, and,it was thought would have 
yielded 4 or 5 pounds more, but for the occasional 
clippings of it that had been made to gratify the cu- 
riosity of different persons. His frame is good, tail 
broad, and the color of his woola darkbrown. The 
breed will be encouraged, for it is valuable. 





Vircinta. The Staunton convention met and ad- 
journed, after passing certain resolutions, &c. favor- 
able to amending the constitution of the state. The 
proceedings shall be noticed hereafter. The matter 
appears to have been conducted with a great deal of 
dignity. 

-_----- 

Miciicin. it seems that str hundred people as- 
sembled at Pontiac, in this territory, to celebrate the 
late anniversary of American independence! Why— 
it was only ‘‘a day or two ago!” that nobody lived at 
Pontiac except Indians and wolves. It is now a 
“blithe village’ on the Huron. 





Crea. The London Courier of the 9th ult. after 
having mentioned the reportof the invasion of Cuba, 
from Mexico, observes— 

“There would be some danger, we should think, 
of a project of this kind, if seriously undertaken, pro- 
ducing discussions with the cabinet at Washington, 
which might, ultimately, even branch out into others 
with our own. 
polities, tottering to its fall, and kept from falling 
only by the struggles «f those who contend for the 
right of catching her in her descent.” 





More Britisn “rren Trape.”’ A Halifax paper, 
of the 29th June, says, ‘It is with sincere regret we 
announce that the operations of our iron company 
are stopped, from the news having been received by 
the packet, that government will not sanction the act 
of incorporation, or allow private individuals to 
work their mines—the crown clsiming an exclusive 
right to all mines and minerals here. 

SmcuLar TOAST, drank at Boston, on the late anni- 
versary: By general Anastin, sheriff of Middlesex— 
‘John Adams, the venerable political preache:, who 
denounced the doctrine of the hereditary right to go- 


Cuba is the Turkey of transatlantic | 


_—-_ = 








water communication to Lebanon from Philadelphj, 
throngh a rich and populous country. Mr. Willizy, 
Groves, of the Northern Liberties, and two othe; 
persons, were the contractors for the above lock; 
{which are said to be completed in a most workman, 
like manner. They have also contracted to buija 
fifteen locks, on the western section of this eana) 
which they hope to complete in all the next summer 
[ Dem. Press, 





Gen. Jackson joined in the celebration of the anpi- 
versary of independence at Franklin, Ten.— previous 
to which he was warmly addressed, en behalf of the 
corporation, by Dr. Breathitt, to which the genera} 
replied: 

Sin—The friendly weleome—the kind wishes ex. 
| pressed by youin behalf of the citizens and corpora. 

tion of Franklin, I receive with much pleasure, ang 

in return, tender to you and them my sincere thanks, 
it is to me a matter of extreme satisfaction, tha: 
those of my fellow citizens, who for years have beer, 
i my neizhbors and friends, and witnesses to the 
scenes that have accompanied me through life, are 
‘amongst the number disposed to approve my public 
and private course. I have indeed always acted upon 
the belief that ours was a a government of the people; 
that it belonged fo them: and that to preserve it pure 
‘and correct in its operations every agency, sane 
\tioned by the charter of their liberties, should. be 
'maintained to them. The chief magistracy of this 
‘country, is indeed a post of high distinction, and is 
equally one of great responsibility; yet the distine- 
tion and honor which pertain to it disappears, when- 
‘ever it may be attained through any other channel, 
|and by any other means, than a free and spontaneous 
approbation of the people. Upon this have I acted 
in the late event to which you allude, and I am happy 
to learn that it has met the approbation and sanc- 
tion of my friends. I pray you, in behalf of the cor- 
'poration and citizens of Franklin, to accept of my 
respectful acknowledgements. 

Gov. Carroll was also a guest. The declaration of 
independence was read by major Eaton, of the se- 
nate of the United States, and an oration pronounced 
by Mr. N. P. Perkins; and Mr. John McAllister pre- 
sided over the feast. The regular toasts were good 
'—the following were among the volunteers. 

By gen. Jackson—the volunteer service—its effi- 
ciency in the late war, entitles this species of defence 
to the gratitude and confidence of the nation. 

By gov. Carroll—The virtuous and hospitable citi- 
zens of Williamson county; may an abundant har- 
vest reward their agricultural labors. 

By col. A. P. Hayne, of Alabama—Col. Drayton, 
‘‘an amendment to the constitution:” on this subject 
much isexpected from him, in connection with the 
| patriots of our common country. 
| By doctor Breathitt, (mayor),—Thos. H. Benton, 








vern by predestination, but hives to see it established 'senator from Missouri: the stern advocate of the peo- 


by election, and himself subject to a son.” 
{ {The word “subject,” as having relation to ‘‘here- 
ditary rights,” is well—but it has uo sort of reference 
to that which exists between a president of the United 
States and a private citizen thereof—for both are 
equally subject to the laws | 

Tun ALDANY PleR, at the eastern termination of 
the Erie canal, was sold in lots by auction last week. 
The enst of the pier was $153 000; and the sale of 
che lots, after making one or two reservations, 
amounted to $191,750. The lots are chiefly purchas- 
sd by residents of Albany. 


is expected that in a few days, 


,r 


LNION CANAL. 


twenty-ftonr locks on the Union Canal line will be eom- 
' , ! 4 , . ‘ , . ° 

nieted, and that the water will, this fall, be jet into 
he eastern secuion of thet canal. This will open a 


| ple’s will—the man who can bury personal consi- 


'cerations under the mantle of his country’s good. 

| By John H. Eaton—Our guest, Col. Arthur P. 
| Hayne; the accomplished and gallant soldier, whi, 
sharing fully the confidence of the eommanding gene- 
‘ral, had confided to him a forlorn hope to meet and 
hold in check the British at New Orleans. 

| By gen. Houston, a guest—The Tennesseeans, 


| they have bnt one motto, **God and our country.” 


At five o’clock gen. Jackson and gov. Carrojl, at- 
'tended by the procession of the uniform corps and 
citizens, returned to their quarters. ‘The day closed 
| with an clegant and sumptuous ball at the Bell ta- 
vern, at which all the beauty and fashion of the coun- 
‘ty were collected. 


! 
} 
} 





| Cnimes AND puntsumentTs. The Jaws, in general. 


‘are wretchedly defective in the apposticnment 0+ 
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ther punishment to the enormity of crimes; and it would; Norru Caronma pans. In the Raleigh Register, 
aks, almost seem as if they had been made with a view to| of July 19, we find the following paragraph, under 
1An- the respectability of criminals or the dignity of offences. | the head of bank “regulations” — 
uild “We see that, in Philadelphia, a certainJohn Branson,| ‘The officers of the Fayetteville North Carolina y 
nal, who, in about seven months, contracted debts to the | branch of the bank of the United States, we leacn, 
ner gmount of 35,438 dollars, and then petitioned for the | have received instructions from the parent bank, to 
Se benefit of the insolvent laws, has been found guilty of | pay out, after the first of September next, notes of 
fraudulent insolvency—and, from what is stated, no| the issue of their own branch, onlv, but to receive, 
nni- ‘doubt justly. But mark the tenderness of the court— | as heretofore, in payment of debts, indiscriminately, 
lous by the laws of the state, such offenders may be pu-/ the banks of this state. What effect this arrange- 
‘the nished by imprisonment only, or imprisonment and | ment will have on the money transactions of our state 
eral nard labor; but it being certified by a “respectable | cannot be precisely foretold: but we apprehend it 
hysician,” that the state of the prisoner’s health | will be the means of curtailing the business of our 
eX- would not permit him to labor, he was gravely sen-| banks; for, as the United States bank will not pay 
ora- tenced to be imprisoned for the term of one year,| out their notes, they will, of course, from time to 
and during which he will live on the very fat of the land; | time, call upon the local banks for payment in specie, 
nks. and it would seem that he can very well afford it. United States notes or northern drafts, for which 
that By the proceedings had, we are bound to believe | calls the several banks must be always prepared. 
eer, that the person was guilty of the offence with which | With a view to this event, we belicve our banks have 
the he was charged, and that he defrauded persons out of | taken measures for reducing the present amount of 
are tens of thousands of dollars: now what sort of jus- their notes in circulation.” [Which they ought to 
bhie tice is there in simply confining this man for twelve , have done a Jong while ago, or have paid their debts 
ipon months, allowing him to live on the best that the mar- | like other people. } 
ople: ket will furnish, and the sending of a poor creature to 
ure the penitentiary for seven or ten years, to hard labor,| ‘“Lecitmacy.” It appears from the following that 
ane solitary confinement and bread and water, who may | the poor negroes of Africa have some very refined 
| be have stolen some article of the value of 50 or 100 dol- | notions about the doctrine of “‘legitimacy”—but they 
this lars? Ought not the amount of the damage sustain-| agree with the English, that it is lawful to put a 
d is ed by society to grade the punishment—and should | “sovereign” to death, when the chiefs shall declare 
ine- not the cool, deliberately calculating fraudulent debt-'! him an enemy! If the “holy alliance” have not 
hen- or, rather suffer, than a simple thief, who, perhaps, | enough to do already in support of their principles 
nel, impelled by want, or giving himself up to a momen-, against the progress of reason and of arms in America, 
eOus tary indiscretion, appropriates to his own use the and the stand taken by Great Britain in Europe, we 
sted property ef others? There is as much difference, in| might expect they would teach the negroes that a 
ippy my opinion, between the offences as there can be be- | ‘‘sovereign”” may not-be killed, under any cireum- 
anic- tween murder by poison, and mansiaughter in an af- | stances, with impunity,*—notwithstanding the mur- 
cor- fray: and while it is my most earnest wish that the | derers of the father of the lead of this “holy alli- 
my ; laws may be ameliorated as to unfortunate and even | ance,” are of those who are nearest to his heart and 
imprudent debtors, I am not the less zealous that, his throne! 
n of those who are frawlulent should take up their resi- | Extract from travels in Western Africa, by major W. 
> se- dence in our penitentiaries, with kindred counter- | Gray and surgeon Dochard, just published in 
reed feiters and thieves. London. 
pre- “The fever and dysentery still continued to do 
yood - .__| their works ‘of destruction. To divert, as much as 
a ee ee oe Erie, on the lake of this | possible, the minds of the men from reflecting on 
efii- name, is rapidly rising toimportance. The spacious | the scenes of death around them, I had recourse to 
ehee tarbor of Presque isle is the best on the lake; but the | amusements and employments of allkinds. Hunting 
entrance to it has been obstructed by a sand bank, | ip, came in which the country abounded, afforded 
citi- ‘hat would not generally admit of vessels drawing | 45 ample range for those who were able to partake of 
har- more than six feet water, and the channel was si-| it ¢o employ their time to advantage. Wild hogs, 
nuous and irregular-—but it is believed that the im-| antelopes, guinea fowls and partridges, were con- 
ton, provements now going on will make it easy of en- | stantiy brought in. During ove of our excursions, 
ject ‘rance, and give it a depth of ten feet. Within the ba-| 1. met, and secceeded in killing, a large lioness, 
the sin, vessels of the largest size may ride in safety, and ’ wr a | 
i 1s protected from storms, especially from the west, | *1¢ 4 minister could not be had in the allied courts 
on, Waich are the most dangerous on this lake. As there | su ficiently well versed in the “divine rights of kings,” 
e0- wD beeen from the basin to the lake, the channel | we have iz our eye the editor of acertain American 
nsi will be confined by parallel embankments, supported | jewsyaper that would be exactly fitted for an ambas- 
»y piles; and the pleasing fact is already shewn that | ..a6r! He has lately called Napoleon an “upstart 
P, — bar has been reduce. The works are superin- emperor,” though he was the idol of the French na-- 
ho, “ate by capt. Maurice, of the U. S. army, and the | tion and, by the stamping of his foot, drove the “legi- 
ne- cansylvania commissioners. timate’? Bourbons from the throne. If Napoleon de- 
nd The town is described as one of the most beautiful | served to be called an “upstart,” we should like to 
in the west—the streets are wide and laid out at | see it shewn by what right it was that the Guelphs 
s ‘ight angles. It contains between 800 and 1000 in-|came to the sovereignty of England—or Kate, of 
iaditants, who enjoy excellenthealth: the scenery is | Russia, sat on the throne of the Czars: or, to come 
t- veautiful—and the soil of the adjacert country gen- | more closely home, on what principle it is, that we 
nd erous and productive. Its happy location and import- | cali Wasuincton “the father of his country?” Wilt 
ed ant harbor, whether for a naval depot, or as a place | we admit that, if we had not succeeded in our revolu- 
a- 














oi refuge for vessels navigating the lake, with the rich 
Country round about it, will soon render Erie a place 
of much business, and give to it a large and valuable 
population. The roads leading to it are excellent, and 
‘cveral lines of stages are upon them,—and it is a 
‘topping-place for all the steam boats that ply on the 
ake: one is building there to accommodate travel- 
lers to and from Buffalb. 











tionary struggle, he ought to have been called a trai- 
tor! yet so he would have been called kg all the “ie- 
gitimates.”’ Success is revolution—such as the *‘glori- 
ous revolution” in England, when one tyrant was 
expelled and another introduced to supply his place 


'——but “rebellion” is that which fails, like the at- 


tempt in Ireland, where better men than ever sat on 
a throne were hunted andhung up like dogs. 
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which had, for some time, been disturbing the neigh- 
borhood of the village. On this occasion we were 
accompanied by some of the inhabitants of Samba 
Contaye, one of whom gave the first wound to the 
animal; in consequence of it he was disarmed by the 
rest of his companions, and led prisoner (his hands 
tied behind his back), to the town, at whose outer 
approach they were met by all the women, singing 
and clapping hands. The dead animal, covered with 
a white cloth, was carried by four men on a bier, con- 
structed for the purpose, accompanied by the others 
of their party, shouting, firing shots and dancing, or 
rather playing all sorts of monkey trieks. As I was 
not a little surprised at seeing the man, whom I con- 
ceived ought to be rewarded for having first so disa- 
bled the animal as to prevent it from attacking us, 
thus treated, I requested an explanation; and was 
informed, being a subject only, he was guilty of a 
great crime in killing or shooting a sovereign, and 
must suffer this punishment until released by the 
chiefs of the village, who, knowing the deceased to 
have been their enemy, would not only do so imme- 
diately, but commend the man for his good conduct. 
f endeavored, to no purpose, to find out the origin of 
this extraordinary mock-ceremony, but could only 
gain the answer, frequently given by an African, 
“that his forefathers had always done so.’” [A bet- 
ter reason than this, in favor of “legitimate sove- 
reigns,” could not have been given! 





Aquaxer in Kent, (says an English paper), being 


pressed by a zealous tory to conform to the establish- 


ed church, made this answer:—“Friend, thou mayest 
spare thy breath and persuasion; I never wiil belong 
to that church which is always in danger.” 

[The cant cry of the tory party is ‘the church is in 
danger,” whenever any proceeding is suggested that 
may lessen its secular power or reduce the emolu- 
ments of its ministers. ] 


Russta. The auiocrat, (says a London paper), 
ig much puzzled with the problem how to give the 
poor education without giving them cCesires which 
they cannot gratify. In short, nature is to be put 
qn quite a new footing in Russia. We suspect there 
is more of his father in the emperor than people 
are aware of, otherwise he would have his fate more 
strongly impressed on his memory. 

The following is the article referred to:— 


‘* Warsaw, May, 2. The emperor has left the capi- 
tal for a few days, to view the manufactures newly 
established in the district of Massovia and Katesch. 

‘In the speech of the minister of the interior on 
the state of the kingdom, is the following passage :— 
itis to be lamented, that the want of ready money, 
and the poverty of the country people, have hitherto 
prevented the general introduction of elementary 
schools. J! cannot be unobserved, that a liberal and su- 
perior education given to the peasant, would, in his pre- 
sent circumstances, be a real misfortune for him. He 


-would become acquainted with much, but, unable to 


enjoy it; would experience many wishes, and look in 
vain for -the gratification of them; and all this would 
embitter his life, and fill him with dislike to the rich— 
instability, and often the deccitful resolution to take 
up various occupations without being able to pursue 
tiem; and the end of the unhappiness lies already 


.in the child which the man prepares for himself in 


mature age. Circumstances have made it possible 
to introduce various improvements into the school 


.system. A general committee of superintendance 


bas been appointed, whose chief business it is td 
watch over the moral and religious behaviour of the 
students. In this manner, education is founded on 


the principles of morality, and where mere learning 


might lead tomany errors, it finds its true and unerr- 


|ing way when led by religion. A genera! censorsh} 
of all the books printed in the country or abroad has 
| been confided to the ministry for ecclesiastica} af- 
fairs, under the immediate care of a counsellor of 
| State, and the director of public instruction. 


' 


_—-—-- 


s 


| Tae roap ro Mexico. St. Lewis, June 27. Seven 
| wagons belonging to the expedition, setting out for the 
purpose of making the road from Missouri to the 
‘Mexican provinces, left here on Wednesday last, 
One of the commissioners, maj. Sibley, the surveyor 
Joseph C. Brown, esq. and the secretary to the com. 
|Missioners, captain Gamble, left here on Saturday 
/and yesterday on their way up. They will, it is sup- 
| posed, be joined by the other comnaissioner, colone! 
| Reeves, and proceed in their arduous undertaking, 
| A great partof their time will be necessarily en- 
ployed in treating with the different tribes of Indians, 
|through whose country they will have to pass, and 
| whose permission they will have to obtain for making 
‘the road. The hot weather, the number of dies, and 
the difficulty of getting their wagons through a traek- 
less country, will oblige them to travel slow, and}: 
will be some time before they complete the work 
The commissioners say twelve or thirteen months. 





Tue Eicpson AND THE DeELAWwAne. Companies have 
been formed and the stocks subscribed, for making 
three canals between the Hudson and the Delaware 
The Delaware and Raritan canal, by way of New 
Brunswick; the Morris canal, from the Passaic, xt 
Patterson, to the mouth of the Lehigh,in the Del:- 
ware; the Hudson and Delaware canal, leading from 
the first named river, not far from Kingston, to th: 
Lackawaxen, and the region of coal. The Delaware 
above the Lackawaxen, may be easily made nari: 
gable for one hundred miles. The ceremony o: 
breaking ground for the last, was performed, on the 
13th ultimo, by Philip@tone, esq. of New York, pre 
sident of the board of managers, on the summi' 
level,in the midst of a great concourse of peopl 
assembled for the occasion—a full account of whic: 
we have on file, and desire to give at some future 
day. Mr. Hone has thrown the weight of his ch: 
racter and wealth into this undertaking, and it will b¢ 
|suecessful. The following extract from his addres 
will be read with much interest: 





-_--—— 


‘In the present age of improvement, when the cap 
tal, the enterprise and the public spirit of the cit 
zens of our happy republic are actively employed i: 
developing its resources, unfolding its natural advar 
tages, and rendering operative all the blessings wi": 
which a kind Providence has endowed it—underts: 
ings, like that which has been this day commence’ 
become matters of ordinary occurrence; and an e: 
terprise, which, afew years since, would, from i+ 
very magnitude, have been by some deemed chime 
rical, and the success of which would have been cor 
sidered, at least doubtful by all, is now viewed wit! 
litile interest, except by those immediately concerne« 
in its accomplishment, and its projectors have less ‘ 
hope from the applause which may crovfn their suc 
cess, than to fear from the odium which is a nature 
consequence of a failure. 


“The state of New York enjoys the pre-eminenc¢ 
of having first boldly taken up the line of march !" 
the proud era of internal navigation. Our Schuyler: 
and our Morrises, who first conccived the noble 
project of uniting the great lakes and rivers with the 
ocean which bounds our territory, were not perm!! 
ted to enjoy the successful accomplishment of the!" 
labors; but their precious legacy has been worthily 
improved by those to whom it descended, and the 
great design, opposed as it has been by the hones! 
doubts of some and unworthy prejudices of other 
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nas succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations | 
of those whose fame and reputation were identified 
with its success. 

“Our state owes an impayable debt of gratitude to 
she illustrious individual who is now at the head of 
its government, and to his associates in the canal 
commission, for their unwearicd exertions to carry | 
into effect the measures adopted by successive ] egis- 
jatures, Who, less sanguine than themselves, were 
till disposed to give every facility to their opera- 
jons; and the successful completion of the great 
western and northern canals, while it attests to suc- 
cecding generations how much may be effected by 
public spirit and individual exertion, will serve to 
stimulate other sections of our country to similar ef- 
jorts in the great work of internal improvement. 

“The undertaking which has now been commenced 
Joes notclaim an equal share of consideration with 
that to which I have just adverted; but, when viewed 
as the work of individuals, associated under the sanc- 
jion.of the state, but deriving no support from its 
junds, and when the great and important conse- 
quences Which cannot fail to result from it, are fairly 
considered, we feet assured that the public will give 
us the benefit of their good wishes, and contribute, at 
ieast, a friendly ‘*God speed ye”’ to a work, which, if 
successful, must increase the prosperity and redound 
to the glory of the state. But, from you, citizens of 
Orange, Sullivan and Ulster, we have aright to ex- 
pect something more; and, judging by thie friendly 
co-operation and support which many of you have 
hitherto afforded us, we have no apprehension that 
our expectations will be disappointed. We are pre- 
paring to open for you the means of communication 
with asister state, rich in the production of the soil, 
and possessing an inexhaustable supply of coal,which, 
from its situation and the imperfect navigation of 
the rivers, is of little more value than the rich gems, 
which “the dark, unfathomed cayes of ocean bear.” 
The products of your own farms, and the tim- 
ber of your own forests, will also be increased in 
value, to an amount incalculable, by the facilities 
which will be afforded you of conveying them, with 
little labor and expense, to a market always calling 
for supplies and never supplied. But, in the prosecu- 
tion of this work, we have many difficulties to en- 
counter, many obstables to remove, and although, 
from recent experience, it has been found that the 
talents and industry of our countrymen are sufficient 
to overcome them all, yet we may be allowed tosay, 
in the language of an accomplished orator of asister 
‘tate, who saw all the difficulties,while he expatiated 
onthe advantages of such an enterprise, ‘‘to accom- 
plish all these objects, man raises the valley, levels 
the hill, diverts the stream, perforates the mountain, 
he leads the river in unaccustomed channels, and the 
bird of the .air views the white sail of commerce 
usurping her accustomed haunts.” 

5C_}>Several routes were surveyed, and that which 
was adopted appears to have been selected after much 
consideration. Neither the length of the canal or its 
estimated eost is given in the address, which other- 
wise affords 4 pretty clear view of the different routes 
proposed—bul, in conclusion, Mr. Hone said— 

“Contracts have been entered into for excavation 
and Jocks on a considerable portion of the line, and 
the peaceful and beautiful valley, in which 1 have 
now the honor of addressing you, will soon be the 


scene of active and vigorous operations. The hardy | 


arm of labor, directed by science and professional 


}which New-York has obtained in works of interna! 
improvement and public utility, is in no danger of 
being tarnished by the operations of the Delaware 
and Hudson canal company.” 

The ceremonies Were concluded with a dinner and 
the drinking of toasts—among them the following: 

The Delaware and Hudson canal—Posterity wili 
celebrate the anniversary of its commencement as a 
new crain the history of improvement. 

The legislature of the state of New-York—to whose 
liberality and enlightened policy the citizens of 
Orange, Sullivan and Ulster, are indebted for the ca- 
nal, the commencement of which we this day cele- 
brate. 

The state of Pennsy}vania—willing that the Dela- 
ware and the Hudson should shake hands, may she 
be as prosperous as she is great and magnanimous. 

The cause of internal improvement throughout the 
union. 

The union of the states, cemented by works like 
this—it will be imperishable. 

By John Sudam, esy. vice president. The presi- 
dent and orator of the day—his enlightened judgment 
has enabled him to appreciate the advantages of the 
Delaware and Hudson canal; his name has given to 
| Ulster and Sullivan a strong arm ‘in completing it. 

[Mr. Hone here rose and thanked the company in 
a feeling and appropriate manner, for the honor this 
day conferred on him. } 

By David Hunter, esq. vice president. New-York 
and Pennsylvania, twin sisters of the republic, may 
their common efforts produce internal wealth for them- 
selves, and eaternal strength for their country. 

By Charles H. Ruggles, Esq. viee president. The 
health of a citizen of a sister state, Maurice Wurts, 
esq. whose mind first conceived the project of the 
Delaware and Hudson canal, and whose ardor and 
perseverance has brought the work to an auspicious 
commencement. 

“Live THE constiTUTION!” This was the heading 
of one of the editorial essays in the Recister when, 
in the memorable year 1814, I was engaged in expos- 
ing the wickedness and weakness of certain mad 
seekers of power in the east, seemingly resolved “to 
RUIN OR TO RULE THE STATE;”’ and little then did I su 
pose that I should resort to it again to direct the at- 
tention of the readers of this work to similar, but less 
reasonable or excuseable, proceedings of some politi- 
cians in the south, with whom it has been my common 
prectice to think and act, on political subjects, for 
almost thirty years past: but that which was wrong in 
the one cannot be rightin the other, and the progress 
or safety of the constitution cannot any more be sub- 
mitted to the factious of the south than to those of 
the east. 

I wish it clearly understood that Iam not in the 
least alarmed by the governor of Georgia’s *‘call to 
arms,” or by the agitations which are attempted in 
some other states, for, (as I believe), party political 
purposes!—but it is the injunction of Wasuineton, 
and the duty of every good citizen, “‘to frown indiz- 
nantly on the rinst dawnings of every atlempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the rest, or enfeeble the 


And, as ‘‘prevention is always better than cure,” it is 
true policy to meet such things at their beginning, 
that, if possible, they may be stified in their birth. 
which is not a difficult matter to do, I should pre- 
/sume, in the present instance; because it cannot be 





experience, wiil be employed in rendering the boun- 
ieous gifts of nature subsetvient to the improvements 
of art. ‘lhe citizens of our state and those of the 
state of Pennsylvania, will be convinced that the pri- 


vileges granted by their respective legislatures, are| ed, because certain individuals are not in office, or cannc: 
direct the affairs of the general government just as they 


not intended to be merely employed as objects of in- 


terested epeculation, and that the proud character} please! 


supposed that the people of the-south are Jess attach- 
ed to the union than those of any other part of the re- 
| public, or more willing that the inestimable blessings 
which they derive from it should even be question- 


“t 


sacred ties which now link together the various parts.” 
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ed, that Mr. King believes the public funds may be 
rightfully used to purchase, emancipate and remoye 
the slaves, surely the ‘free states,” which havea much 
deeper interest in these funds than the ‘slave states,» 
(on account of their superior population and excess 
of coniributions to the public purse), ought to be the 


‘‘GCommerce” was the great stalking-horse in the 
east, that political power might pass out of the hands 
of those who then held it—and now itis “‘slavery or no 
slavery,” to use the language of gov. Troup and others, 
that is tobe the rallying word int the south! Itisno 
more intended to disturb the last than it was to de- 


strey the former. Indeed, every body disavows aright | first to complain of it—and especially so, when I shalj 
in the government, and there is no disposition in the | shew it is the pecwniary interest of the people of the 
people, to interfere with the ‘slave question,” as it) “free states” that slavery should exist in the south, 
now stands, unless in the way of friendly sugges-| as at present it does. Iam not myself favorable tg 
tion and disinterested advice—and yet this black! Mr. King’s project, on several accounts—but it will 
subject is broached to cause an agitation, which, if) be time enough to consider it when the public debt is 


ever it goes beyond fulminating words, can tend only | paid off, and we are at a loss toknow what to do with 
io the swift destruction of the intemperate authors | our money! 


of it. ! " As to the second, it is most clearly shewn that Mr, 
1 may, hereafter, examine the pretences on which | Wirt not only did not use the words imputed to him; 


this clamor is attempted to be raised, and endeavor to} but he expressly declared, that, as to the case before 
point out the object of it; but, at present, prefer the the court, he had wo instruction from the government 

demonstration of two facis—Ist, that the people of! whatever! 
the “free states”? cannot be jealous of the ‘‘slave Not being of those who have abused the people of 
holding states,” er possess a wish to “intermeddle” | the south, on account of their slaves, or one of the 
vith them, for the acquisition of political power, be-| few that wildly have talked of a general emancipa. 
eause they have all which they need already, or soon | tion, as proper to be brought suddenly about, E hope 
must possess it, without any effort; and, 2ndly,| that they, for whom I feel most interested, will pa- 
shew it to be the unquestionable PECUNIARY INTEREST tiently read and carefully consider the momentous 
of the former that the Jatter shall remain as they are. | facts which I shall respectfully submit to them—be- 
If these things are established—and that they will be| ing conscious that I have not intended, in the least, 
i have no manner of doubt, we shall be ata loss to! to misrepresent or distost any thing connected with 
find out any other motive to operate on the people of; the matters under examination; nor, on a cautious 
‘free states,” and justify the suspicion of whatis so| review of the subject, do I see any reason to believe 
broad}y and foolishly, if not also wickedly, set forth,| that lam miéstaken. It is perfectly known to every 
by political fire-brands in the south, to disturb the | reader of the Rectsrer, that I am entirely opposed to 
public repose. | . slavery and the slave system, whether of white men, 
it may be well, however, just, to mention the pre-! under the ordinances of the “holy alliance,” or of 
tences on wich this clamor is founded, if founda-| black men, by virtue of the laws of England, France 
tion it can be said to have at all, except in the dis- - and many other European nations, and those of the 
turbed imaginations of those who make it. The first} United States—yet, that I have never agitated or dis- 
is the resolution of Mr. King, submitted to the senate, | turbed “the question” as it now rests. On the con- 
and expressive of his opinion, that, after the public | trary, tothe best of my abilities, | have vindicated and 
debt is paid, the proceeds of the sales of the public | defended this class of my fellow-citizens against the 
lands should be appropriated to the emancipation and unprincipled attacks of British writers, whose ances- 
removal of such slaves, as by the laws of the soveral states | tors it was that forced this curse on their southern co- 
may be respectively allowed—and the second is, certain | Jonies in America, which, it is to the glory of Virgi- 
expressions, imputed to Mr. Wirt, attorney general| nia, that she resisted before the revolution. And as 
of the United States, and said to have been used by}to a general or sudden emancipation, in the present 
him in discussing a case before the supreme court. ! condition of the slaves, without the removal of those 
As to the first—the project of “emancipation and | emancipated, I regard it as chiefly another phrase to 
vemoval’ is substantially* as old as the first term of| express an idea of extermination: for, admitting that 
Mr. Jefierson’s administratjon, and has three times been! the blacks might be freed and retain their present 
pressed on the consideration of the general government by | location, without its being necessary that the whites 
should destroy them, for the defence of their own 


the legislature of Virginia‘—and its principle is the 
same as that on which the “American Colonization persons and property, which I do not believe is pro- 
society” is now acting'!—and yet this society is a! bable—experience has shewn us that their numbers 
great favorite with many of the chief slave-holders | wi] rapidly decline, through their improvidence and 
in the United States!!! And, as to expending the | want of knowledge how to take care of themselves. 
public money for such purposes, it is now reallydone!| As I have observed, on another occasion, Malthus 
inthe protection afforded by the navy to the colony | never thought of such a “check to population,” and 
at Liberia. ‘This has never been objected to, but, I |yet it isa powerful one. The bills of mortality for 
believe, universally approved of. The amount of; New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c. always shew 
the cost or of the services rendered to the colonists, | gn excess proportion of deaths among the free blacks, 
does not afect the principle. If the arm of the| whether compared with the amount of the white po- 
United States ean be rightfully extended one inch, or | pylation in these cities, or the few slaves that may be 


« cent of the public moncy be expended, for the pro- | in them, or such as are located elsewhere. Those 


tection and support of this colony, the whole military | matters, however, do not come up for discussion at 
force of the nation, and all its surplus funds, may be | this time, and I only refer to them to express my opi- 
devoted to a similar object, under the direction of | nion, that any scheme for a general emancipation, 
eongress. Butcongress has no right to interfere with | which does not, also, take in a project for coloniza- 
property in slaves; and the men that would seriously | tion, or at least of removal, is hostile to the safety of 
think of it, ought. to be ranked in the same cluss of | the free population, and must needs abridge the du- 
agitators that Lam reproving, except that the motive | ration of the lives of those on whom it is intended to 
might be more praise-worthy.f And if it be object- | confer a benefit. Itis possible, that ‘a man had bet- 
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*That is, as to the aid of the general government, | selves,” be again set up by a mad-fool and (raitor in 
in removing the emancipated. | the east—or some other like madman and traitor in 
effect on the welfare of the people of this} the south, were now to ery out, the Potomac the boun- 
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ae same, whether the inseription, ‘the | dary—the commercial and manufacturing states by them- 
poundary—tue negro states to them- } selves. 
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ter be dead than alive,”’—but the surest and best 
spoof of comfortable living is the duration of life; 
and comfort depends as much ona peculiar construc- 
‘ion of the mind as in personal convenience—the 
yalue of the last is more determined by the action of 
che mind than by the enjoyment of the body. 


Population of what are called the ‘free states,” in 
1790—to. wit, Massachusetts, (including Maine), 
New-Hampshire, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, ; 2,027,248 

Deduct for the slaves then in these states, 49,254 


1,977,994 





Free inhabitants in 1790, 


Population of the same states in 1820, with 
that of the new “free states’ of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Maine and the territory of 
Michigan, 5,225,107 
Whole probable population* of the ‘free 
states”? in 1830, 7,250,000 
“Federal number” for electing representa- 
tives to congress, after 1830, 
Population of the ‘slave holding states,” in 
1790—to wit, Maryland, Virginia, North- 
Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 


the same. 





tucky and Tennessee, 1,893,078 
Deduct slaves, 648,437 
Free population in 1790, 1,244,641 


Population of the same states in 1820, with 
that of the new “slave holding states” of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri 
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By the Whole No. From the Fram the Majority in 


census of in congress. “dre states.” “slave holding favor of the 


states.” “free states.” 
1790 105 52 A7 5 
1800 142 18 64 14 
1810 186 106 80 26 
1820 212 123 89 34 
1830* ~ 225 136 89 45 


As to the power of the states in the senate:—The 
“free states” are Maine, New-Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, 13—shewing a present majority 
of two states. Michigan will, probably, be added be- 
fore 1830, to this class of states, and Arkansas or 
Florida may be so to the other. After these, no addi- 
tions can be made to the “‘slave states;”’ but several 
new “free states,” fronting on both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, north of Hlinois and Missouri, may ‘be ex- 
pected to rise up in a very few years. 

It is not worth while, however, to look forward 
beyond 1830—for the “‘free states” will then have @ 
positive majority in the house of representatives of the 
United States, equal to one half of the whole force of 
the *‘slave-holding states” in that body. What greater 
degree of political power can be asked than this, when 
backed by such a vast superiority of physical strength, 
if it should be thought proper to disturb the slave ques- 
tion, or determine any other matter by considerations 
growing out of real or supposed oppositions of inte- 
rest between the two classes of states? It is idle— 
nay, itis wicked, to encourage the idea that the “free 
states” are jealous of the political power of the “slave 
states.”? They may have been, but cannot now be. 

Yet there are other and very important matters to 
be seriously considered, as having direct relation to 
the ‘imposing facts above presented, to shew the 
march of political, as well as of moral and physical 
power, if either shall ever be brought to bear upon 
the ‘slave question,” which Heaven forbid! except in 
the way of friendly counsel and generous assistance, 
if the first be deemed acceptable or the second is re- 
quired. Missouri, Kentucky and Maryland cannot long 
have a deep interest in slaves as property, and, in 
general, they are unprofitable in these states, as they 
must necessarily be in any section of our country that 
is manufacturing, commercial or grain-growing; for 
SLAVERY IS DIRECTLY OPPOSED TO THE COMMON PROS- 
PERITY OF A PEOPLE ENGAGED IN EITHER OF THOSE PUR- 
suits. This is easily demonstrated by the single fact, 
that free labor can be hired, in the ‘‘free states,” by 
the year, for the interest of the money vested in slaves, (at 
the high prices which they have brought for the cul- 
tivation of cotton and sugar), and the cost of clothing 





and the territory of Arkansas, 4,367,588 
Deduct slaves, 1,628,452 
Free population in 1820, 2,539,136 
Whole probable population of the “slave 
holding states” in 1830, 5,500,000 
‘Of whom almost Two mitLions will be slaves!] 
‘Federal number” for electing representa- 
tives to congress after 1830, 4,700,000 
Gross excess of population in the ‘‘free 
states,”’ in 1790, only 134,170 
The same, in 1820, 857,519 
The same, (probable), in 1830, 1,750,000 
Excess of free population in the “free states” 
in 1790, 733,353 
The same, in 1820, . 2,388,000 
fhe same, (probable), in 1830—about 3,600,000 
Majority of ‘federal numbers” in the ‘‘free 
states,” in 1790, $75,000 
The same, in 1820, 1,470,000 
The same, (probable), in 1830, 2,500,000 


Now let us look at the progress of the power of 
representation, in those different classes of states: 
*The “probable population” is taken from some 
calculations made in this paper—-see Vo]. XXII, page 
341; and considerable faith is placed in their near- 
ness to what the result of the census will shew as the 
amount and location of the people of the United States 
in 1830, from the suceess that attended similar eal 
culations, prospectively made, as to the population 
m 1820. If any thing unexpected has happened since 
these facts were presumed, (July 1822), it is decid- 
edly in favor of a greater augmentation of persons in 
the “free states”—because in them it is, that all, or 
nearly all, the great internal improvements are mak- 
ing, new manufactories established, &c. which, it is 
needless to say, mightily increase a people, by fur- 
dishing the means of their subsistence, which encou- 
rages marriage, and docs away the feer of having 


camijies te support. 
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and taking care of them! And if, to this plain matter of 
| fact, we add the ‘“‘tear and wear” of slaves, the losses 
|} in them by diseases and death, and the subsistence of 
| those necessary to keep up the stock and who are not 
fitted for the field, we shall easily arrive at the conclu- 
sicn, that any given quantity of labor, suited to the 
constitution and bebits of the free whites, can be 
performed at a less expense by them than by slaves— 
and besides, when a farmer does not want his freee 
laborers, he may discharge them, but the slaves must 
be kept and maintained all the year round. These 
remarks are applicable to every businessin which the 
white man labors -fer himself, either on his own 
farm or in his own manufactory or work-shop; and 
it is presumed that no one will venture to question 
the force of the proposition, because it is nakedly 
and plainly an obstinate truth. If, therefore, the 
four great interests of our country, the farming, the 
planting, the manufacturing and the commercial av 
prosper, slave labor will be perpetually pressing into 
the second and excluding from the other iiree, as sures 





ae 


*The ratio being fixed at 50,000. Sce Week.. 
Register, Vol. XXU, page 341, Ke 
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nefit him any thing. °Tis sufficient that he does his 
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as men shall pursue that which is most profitable to 
them. Whatirresistible proof of this momentous fact 
do we need? Look at the world!——+the freest nations 
are the most prosperous and powerful; they always have 
been so. Place Greeee against Asiain old times, and 
Great Britain against Russia in the present day. 
What were, or are, herds of dronish slaves com- 
pared with bee-like communities of freemen? And, 
tor a more familiar example, what is the production 
of enslaved Ireland, compared with the freer mistress 
kingdom, England? Yet the Irish are not less indus- 
‘rious or less capable of labor than the English—but 
they want those stimulants to industry which the 
hope of bettering one’s condition so abundantly sup- 
plies. The slave is only a laboring-machine, not to 
be moved by a zeal to excel, for to excel will not be- 


day’s work, and has no thought for the morrow. 
He has no hope. His opinion is settled that he will 
always be a slave. 

To apply these things to the condition of the states 
just named. Missouri will probably be the first of 
them to enact laws for the extinction of slavery, not- 
withstanding there was so great a desire to introduce 
it. The admission of slaves has naturally checked 
the immigration of free laboring whites, and, no 
doubt, kept away tens of thousands of those classes 
of society which are, not only specially advantageous 
to new states, but indispensable to the prosperity 





of every society. A nation of kings, lords, masters, 
lawyers, doctors or priests, would be a very con-| 
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cotton and sugar, because that they cannot come int, 
competition with the free leborers for the production 
of grain, as mechanics or manufacturers, or to ey. 
gage in commercial businesses. Kentuely is condi. 
tioned very much like Missouri, but will chiefly be. 
come a manufacturing state. Thousands of slayec 
are exported annually from Maryland. Their numbe: 
has increased only 4,000 since 1790. The cultivatiop 
of tobacco, which has been their main business, cap. 
not be extended, foritis found that the demand canno: 
be increased;* and in Ohio and Pennsy!vania, those 
kinds of tobacco, which have been most profitable to 
the Maryland planters, begin to be extensively raise, 
by the hands of freemen—and they car raise it cheap. 
er than we do by slaves. Maryland, besides, is rapid), 
increasing in manufacturing establishments, and no- 
thing but these, supported by commerce, will prevent 
a decrease of her population. The fact is, that the 
small increase we have had, may be said to be wHoity 
confined to those districts in which there were, and 
are, very few slaves. For instance, Baltimore, Frede- 
rick and Washington counties had 109,300 inhabi- 
tants in 1790, of whom, 15,598 were slaves, Charles, 
St. Mary’s and Prince George’s had, in the same year, 
54,056, of whom 28,148 were slaves—the first three 
counties shewed an increase of 50,500, by the cen- 
sus of 1820, of which increase only 4,000 was of 
slaves—whereas the three last counties exhibited an 
actual decrease of 4,500, of which decrease one half 
was in the slaves. [It is thus alsoin Virginia. The 
slave population either checks or drives out the free 


temptible one; but a nation of ploughmen, mechanics} white—as is shewn by a comparison of the different 
and artizans, will command respect—for they have! censuses. Unless for the increase in the counties 
free souls and strong arms! The press of popu-! that have not many slaves, both Maryland and Vir- 


lation to Missouri was immediately stopped on the} 
admission of slaves; and it now halts in Ohio, Mi-! 
chigan, Indiana or Illinois, except that small part; 
which, chiefly from the southern Atlantic states, goes 
to Alabama and Florida—but these last are not the 


ginia would have made but little advance in white 
population for the last thirty years. This is capa- 
ble of demonstration from official documents. tf] It is 





The first class of states are what may be called to. 


‘thives” to supply inhabitants for new lands; and, bacco or rice planting, though, latterly, in North-Ca- 


that part of the free people who leave them are those 
whom they can the worst spare. Missouri is a grain- 
growing state—it also abounds in minerals; it will be- 
come a manufacturing state, and great efforts are mak- 
ing to open and extend a valuable commerce between 
it and the interior provinces of Mexico. If either of 
‘these succeed and become profitable, (and we hope 
that each of them may), the inevitable consequence 
will be an influx of population from the “free siates;” 
and, if the present majority of the people are reaily in 
favor of the slave system, as adapted to their wants or 
promotive of their interests, (a matter very much to 
be doubted), they will soon be over-ruled by the new 
immigrants, whose principles, or prejudices, are op- 
posed to it, and whe are desirous also of preserving 
the DIGNITY OF LABOR, by the exclusion of slaves. 
Very few slaves are now introduced into Missouri— 
their transport is to the south,* for the cultivation of 





*“Their transport is to the south!’?> Yes—and it is 
a melancholy truth; but Ido not wish to dwell upon 
it further than to shew the fact. ait 


SLAVES. 

In 1790. In 1800. In 1820 
Maryland, 103,036 107,707 107,398 
Virginia, 292,627 346,968 425,153 
North-Carolina, 100,572 133,196 205,117 





496,235 587,871 737,668 








South-Carolina, 107,091 146,151 2513783 
Georgia, — 29,264 59,699 149,656 
Alabama, - : 41,879 
Louisiana, - 69,064 


Mississippi, - 3,489 32,841 











136,355 209,939 545,223] 


rolina, large quantities of cotton have been raised, 
and some aiso in Virginia. The second class are the 
cotion or sugar planting; and the rush of the slave 
population into them is fearfully great. The three 
first had five sevenths of the whole slave population in 
1790, but, in 1820, they had less than one half. The 
last had only a little more than one sixth of that po 
pulation in 1790, but more than one thirdof the whole 
in 1820. They will probably have nearly one-half in 
1830. : 

There are a good many slaves in Kentucky and 
Tennessee—in 1510, 125,000, and in 1820, 206,000. 
The next census will, probably, shew no increase in 
Kentueky, but a considerable increase in Tennessee, 
because of the cultivation of cotton in the latter. 
The other cotton growing states will exhibit a tre 
mendous increase. 

--*It is worthy of remark, that the whole export of 
tobaceo has-been rather decreased than increased in 
the last thirty years—see the commercial table, page 
329. In the years 1791 and 1792, we exported 213,700 
ihds. and, in 1823 and 1824, 176,892—and, yet, the 
two last years shew a greater export than any other 
two succeeding years, for twenty years past, by many 
thousand hhds. 

1790. 1820. 
§Free whites in Maryland 208,649 260,022 





Virginia - 442,117 602,974 
650,766 $62,996 

650,766 

Increase in 30 years 212,230 


Or at the rate of a little more than thirty per cen/ 
in thirty years, whereas in the United States, ge 
nerally, (including these states), the increase has 
been more than one hundred and fifty per cent. fo 
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not necessary to dwell on these facts and suggestions. 
The operation of them will be as steady to bring 
about a decreased interest in slaves, in the states 
above named, as the progress of the waters of the 
Mississippi to the sea is eertain. Gov. Troup has 
noticed the effect as to Maryland, in his message of 
the 7th June, see page 377—but Missouri, and, pro- 
bably, Kentucky, will precede Maryland, in the way 
thatso sensibly moves him. 

Again—when we regard the progress of population 
in the south, (deficient as it is, compared with the 
more vigorous growth of the north and north-west), 
we must pay especial attention to the invaluable ad- 
vantages which it has derived from the cultivation of 
cotton, which has become the great staple export ar- 
ticle of the United States, withina very few years— 
rising from nothing, in 1790, to almost two hundred 
millions of pounds, which it.will probably reach in 
the presentyear! it is as plain as that the sun shines 
at noon day, that the success which has attended the 
planting of this valuable commodity, has mainly con- 
tributed to the increase of population and wealth in 
the south, not only as to slaves, but by inducing thou- 
sands of persons, from the east, to locate themselves 
there, who would not otherwise have thought of such 
a migration. This fact admitted, and it must be ad- 
itted, the question occurs—lIs it possible that the culti- 
vation and product of cotton can be kept up and incREASED 
with the ratio that it has maintained for the last twenty 
years? If IS NOT POSSIBLE. No one can be- 
lieve that itis. The truth is, that more cotton than 
the demand required was already produced, and the 
business of raising it had become a bad one, before 
the occurrence of certain late events in South Ame- 
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have been forced-into consumption, and that every 
nook and corner of the world has been examined to 
geta market for them. The demand cannot be greatly 
increased, but the supply may be increased scveral 
thousand fold! The fact already is, that a large crop 
in the U. States may produce less money than a small 
one, because of a glut in the European market.* As 
it has been, so it will be. Let those interested look 
to it. From Mobile, Nashville &c. we hear that the 
crops in Alabama, Tennessee, &c. will be greatly 
increased—in the latter it is supposed that it will be 
doubled. And, strange as the declaration may appear 
to those who have not been accustomed to regard the 
effects of scarcity and supply, it is easy to believe, that, 
if one third of the growing crop in the United States 
shall be destroyed by the rot, that the other two thirds 
may produce a much larger sum of money than the 
whole crop, if preserved, will sell for. And fur- 
ther, there is a greatly increased cultivation in North 
Carolina, and “Virginia cotton” will appear in future 
Liverpool prices current. 

Many planters in the south have long been per- 
fectly convinced of the truth of what is stated in the 
preceding remarks. He, who knoweth the heart, 
well knows that I fee] nothing like pleasure in saying, 
that the south has had its day of prosperity—that it 
cannot grow and increase in population and wealth 
as it hath done, by the growth and increase of cot- 
ton planting and production. South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and a part of 
Tennessee, whose population is very small, compared 
with that of the rest of the states, have, for many 
years, furnished a greater value for export than the 





rica opened a new market, which is already glutted | 


with a year or two’s supply; and cotton will fall back | 


to what wasits lowest price a short tim? ago. There 
is no new world to take the surplus quantity; and yet, 
even in the Unit-d States, a five hundredth part of the 
land fitted for its cultivation has not been brought into 
usefor it! Besides, there is Mexico, Colombia, Bra- 
zil, Buenos Ayres, Chiti and Peru, in all which it may | 
he produced, and to any extent. These countries are 
just liberated, and the people will, consequenily, be- 
come industrious. In addition, there is renovated 
Kgypt, and, soon to be added, emancipated Greece. 
l'rom the first, not one bale was exported 4 or 5 years 
ago—but last year it furnished 50,000 bales for the 
European market, and this year, it is supposed, that 
99,090 or 100,000 will be exported! ‘But Greece, and 
her beautiful islands, is able nearly to supply the con- 
sumption, if not the manufacture, of Europe—that is, 
she has lands and labor cnough for it, and nothing but 
‘‘liberty and safety” is wanting for that purpose; for, 
from one little spot, the valley of Seres, in Macedonia, 
nearly 100,000 bales were annually exported some 
years since, even under Turkish extinctions of indus- 
try! Itis useless to pursue this subject—the manu- 
jacture of cotton must now have received nearly its 
ultimate perfection from scientific power. Itis spun, 
warped, woven, printed or stamped, by machinery; 
there is no great desideratum about it—all is so nearly 
accomplished, that improvement cannot go much fur- 
ther: it is thus, by their cheapness, that cotton goods 





the same time. Maryland and Virginia, in 1790, 
had one fifth of the whole free population of the 
‘epublic; but, in 1820, they had only one ninth. 
‘irginia shews an increase of only 160,000 free 
waites in 30 years, but even densely populated Mas- 
‘achusetts had an increase of 150,000 in the same 
ume, notwithstanding the vast migrations that have 
‘een made from the Jast named state, whose ter- 
“itory is small, soil poor and climate severe! But 
the stock for increase was only 373,000, whereas that 
of Virginia was 442,000—so Massachusetts has in- 





‘cased much more rapidly than Virginia. aie 





whole of the other members of the republic sup- 
plied, including the products of the forest, of the sea, 
of agriculture, and of manufactures and the mecha- 
nic arts! But what ofall this? Is even the wealth of 
the nation located in the south? We know that the 
strength is not. Both are in the industrious east or 
thrifty middle and west, notwithstanding the grand 
monopoly which soil and climate gave to the south. 
It will be so—it must be so, because of the elastic in- 
dustry and adyenturous spirit that naturally prevails 
in afreeand unincumbered people. For the proof— 
the valuation of the Jands and houses of New York and 
Pennsylvania in 1815, under the United States’ assess- 
ments, (the principle of which was the same in all 
the states), was more thansix hundred millions of dol- 
lars, whereas the aggregate valuation of the lands and 
houses, and that of more than a million of slaves added 
thereto, in the states of Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, was less than five hundred and twenty 
millions, or nearly one sixth less.{ And, if the per- 
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*144 millions of pounds, exported in 1822, were 
valued at 24 millions of dollars—but 173 millions of 
pounds, in 1823, were worth only 20 millions of dol- 
lars; the larger quantity yielding one-sixth less than 
the smaller! 

{The area of the two states named, compared with 
the united areas of the seven other,-is verysmall; a 
their aggregate population, in 1810, was, 1,770,000; 
whereas that of the seven states was 3,240,000. What 
a difference! 

In 1791, the lands and improvements of Pennsyl- 
vania were valued at 165 millions—but those of Vir- 
ginia, and all her slaves, at only 71. And in 1815, lit- 
tle Connecticut was put down at 88 millions, while 
the large state of South Carolina, with her slaves, 
was valued at no more than 74 millions. By the 
state assessment of 1824, the dwelling houses and lands 
of Connecticut were valued as follows— 

29,778 dwelling houses 20,267,383 
2,606,789 acres of land,averaged at $19.64, 51,228,308 





$71,495,691 
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sonal property—say in al? articles raised, produced or 
obtained, fer consumption, sale or barter—the uten- 
ails and tools of the farmers and mechanics and their 
stocks on hand, the machinery of the manufacturers 
the ships and other vessels belonging to, and the 
goods in the hands of, the merchants and dealers— 
ihe amount of money that the whole have actually in- 
vested in public securities or stocks,or on hand—their 
household furniture and other conveniences, of the 
people of the ‘“‘free states,” were compared with the 
like species of property belonging to those of the 
south, the value of the one would, no doubt, eight or 
ten times exceed that of the other! The reasons for 
ihis are as numerous gs they are manifest, and J shall 
mention only one of them. The “free states” abound 
with small proprietors of land, which they cultivate 
and impfove with their own hands, and with other 
persons, who constitute the middle classes, the bone 
and sinew of every country, and the southern states 
do not. Besides, nearly all the seamen of the United 
States, nearly all the manufacturers, and a mightyma- 
jority of the mechanics, are located in them—and it is 
these who, more than any others, (fishermen except- 
ed), increase the value of commodities, for their own 
profit in business or comfort in life. 

I have thus, I must believe, conclusively shewn, 
that the people of the ‘free states,’’ unless a silly 
people, indeed, cannot have any political jealousies or 
fears of the people of the south. There isno possible 
reason why they should entertain either. They al- 
ready have more than a double amount of disposable 
physical power, they have many times the wealth of 
the other in lands or improvements or transferable 
funds—and a sufficient majority in congress to carry 
any measure which they shall sce proper to unite 
upon, with the same unanimity which those of the 
south would shew on the “slave question,” were it 
agitated; and, surely, if the “firm union of the south” 
is a praise-worthy sentiment in regard to that ques- 
tion, or any other, the firm union of the free states must 
be equally so. But neither ought to be approved of 
or tolerated, though the first seems likely to become 
fashionable. If it should, the weaker interest “‘must 
go to the wall,” for combination on one side will be- 
get union on the other—and thus it did, in the late 
presidential election, so as to defeat the combined 
forces in caucus, and put that sort of juggling, or 
smuggling, to death.* And further, as to any questions 
of real or supposed interest, that can come up between 
the “free states” and the “slave states,” save and 
except those about slavery, (which no one expects 
will be meddled with, as at present it stands), Mary- 
Jand, Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, grain-grow- 
ing states, are with the ‘“‘free states’’—say in respect 
to internal improvements and the encouragement and 
support of domestic manufactures, or protection of 
commerce; to which last the south was nearly as much 
opposed as it now is to the two other interests just 
named.\And even if it pleases the one that teration and 
representation shall go together, as the constitution de- 





Observe, the whole land in the state is averaged at 
nineteen dollars and sixty-four cents per acre! 

*The great original object of the people was to de- 
feat the caucus—and they accomplised that, though 
they were much divided, towards the close of the 
campaign, as to the person whom they preferred for 
the presidency. -The objection was less to Mr. 
Crawiord than to the manner in which he had been 
brought forward. Without any str-ng personal op- 
position to him, we could not see any political prefer- 
ence which he had over the rest of the candidates, to 
justify er eNcuse the proceedings of so small a mi- 
nority of the nembers of congress, admitting it to be 
right that there has been, aud may be, times in which 
a caucus Ought to be held. Noither of which am } 
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| signed that they should, and as reason and justice Say 

that they ought, there is power enongh already, (or, at 
least, very soon will be), tocarry the principle inte 
operation. How, then, can the people of the “free 
states” be jealous of the “slave states?” What have 
they to gain? They now possess all that they can 
desire. It is shameful that it should have been in- 
timated, (and without the solitary appearance of a 
fact to support it), that they are jealous of, or dispos- 
ed to act against the “‘slave states,” on account of their 
slaves—But,on the other side, we have seen that a dis- 
tinguished member of congress from Virginia, publicly 
denounced the last treaty with Spain, because it “gave 
up” Texas, as he said—not that we much wanted or 
had use for the territory, but for the great reason that ii 
might, if obtained, have been divided into ‘‘two slave states,” 
to counterbalance, in the senate, the growing weight of the 
Sree population in the house of representatives!—plainly 
avowlng a design or desire, that a black, negro, slave 
power, or slave interest, should govern the free people of 
the United States, and stifle, in the senate, the whole 
force of the representative principle! See Werkiy 
Register, Vol. XXVH, page 2). 

But the most important matter is yet to be consi- 
dered. All men, and especially politicians, are pre- 
sumed first to consult their own pecuniary interest; 
and Ishall undertake to prove, in a subsequent paper, 
that it is unquestionably the pecuniary interest of the peo- 
ple of the ‘‘free states,” that the present system of slavery 
Should be kept up in the south. If I shall fail in this, it 
must be for a wretched want of ability to handle the 
subject, OR HISTORY IS FALSE, EXPERIENCE A FOLLY, 
AND THE PRACTICE OF ALL THE COMMERCIAL AND MA- 
NUFACTURING NATIONS FOUNDED ON ERROR. 





“Right of Instruction,” &c. 


Juiy 24th, 1825. 

Mr. Nixes: J have just seen, with much pleasure, in 
the ‘*Register,”’ of the 16th inst. the expression of your 
intention to ‘offer a rejoinder” to my letter to you of 
the 4th ultimo, and shall read and consider it with all 
the deference and attention due to the subject, and 
to one of the oldest and ablest and most respected 
champions of the rights of the people and of the wnion 
of the states. But, in the mean time, I must beg leave 
to notice the two cases presented by you to shew the 
difference between ‘opinions and principles’—not 
because they are imperfect or misunderstood, but to 
demonstrate, more phon: if possible, not only that it 
may be sometimes ‘‘difficult,” but that it is absolutely 
impossible “to draw the line” of distinction “between” 
principle and opinion, with the certainty and safety 
that is necessary, in regard to the “rights of consti- 
tuents,” if you wiil insist on them, and the ‘con- 
science of a representative,” in a ease of arbitrary in- 
sbruction, — 

“J, If [had been a representative in congress, when 
the proposition was made to renew the charter of the 
bank of the United States, and believed that that in- 
stitution had been legally established—I woyld have 
voted for its continuance, if made duly sensible that 
such was the will of a fair majority of my constitu- 
ents, notwithstanding, I myself might have thought it 
‘most expedient that the corporation should cease. 
The difference between them and myself f would 
call, in this case, a difference of opinion—and, there 
fore, give up my own opinion to that of my constitt- 
ents. 

“2. Butif I had been, in like manner, called upon to 
vote for the estabiishment of this bank, I would have 
rejected the right of instruction, for the reason of my 
obligation to support the constitution of the Unitec 
States, and my serious belief, within the secrets of my 
own heurt, that the said constitution does not autho- 
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roar in J 
as amatter of principle, and reason and common sense | ther than aristocratic; 2d, that the people have the abso- 
cells me that no human power can have a right over | lute control of the operations of the bank, as well as of 
me in a case of conscience. I may be in error—so | the treasury of the United States, by their representa- 
may all the different religious sects in certain parts of | tives in congress, and in the executive department of 
their belief, but heaven forbid, that any man or body | the general government, and, therefore, that they have 
of men shall have power to declare what others shall) a sovereign remedy against this, and all other dangers to 
believe!—or interfere in what is an affair between them |] their liberties, inthe ricir To CHOOSE THEIR REPRE- 
and their God.” SENTATIvES. And for my part, if this right is exercis- 

Now, the first of these cases, which involves merely | ed with sound discretion, in selecting the wisest and 

a matter of opinion with you, involves matter of fun- | best men to represent them, in the several branches of 
damental principles with me, which proceed thus—| the government, I cannot conceive that the liberties 
ist, From my conviction of the necessity of “‘self go- | of the country are any more endangered by the incor- 
vernment,” by the people, to the liberty and happi-| poration of the bank of the United States, than they 
ness of mankind-—This is a political principle, and| are by the act which incorporates the “Columbian 
fundamental to democracy—2d, From the conviction, | college””—or by the establishment of the federal go- 
that, by the oath to support the constitution, I should | vernment. 
be bound to do it by supporting the government of} Permit me now to ask whether the terms “brute 
the union in the most easy and effectual means 1| force’ and “the bayonet,’ were not rather unneces- 
could think of, that was not prehibited by the con-| sarily and gratuitously introduced isto the argunient 
stitution, nor inconsistent with any of its provisions.| betwecn us? I am not entirely unacquainted with 
This is a moral principle, and fundamental to the| the nature of the former, nor with the use of the lat- 
oath of office. ter. But neither of them are necessary to the advo- 

in regard to the first of those principles, I reason! cates of the right of persuasive instruction on one hand, 
thus—‘‘self government,” as well as al} other sorts of | or to the right of mental resistance to arbitraryinstruc- 
government, requires means to assert and maintain it; | tion on the other; and although it is admitted that they 
and one of the most necessary and effectual means to/ are strong, and perhaps not inelegent figures in rhe- 
maintain any government, is money, Now, with re-| toric, and that the quality and things spoken of, would 
spect to money, as the means of supporting govern-| be convenient and powerful means and instruments to 
ments, either in peace or in war, there are two things | those who would manually enforce the controverted 
to be mainly considered by legislators: ist. The best | right of arbitrary instruction—yet the use of those 
means of raising a sufficient supply for the purposes | terms, in the amicable discussion of thatright between 
of government: 2d, The most efiectual means of} us, hastome a most unfeignedly grievous appearance 
maintaining its value at acirculatingmedium. With /| of irritation or displeasure, on your part—asd I must 
the first of these considerations I have but little to do| beg to conclude this letter, with the most solemn as- 
at present, although it is easy to shew that the United | surance, that it has ever been far, very far, from my 

States bank is a great and valuable auxiliary to the|intention to wantonly provoke either, in any thing 

covernment in that respect. But a slight notice of 


I have everaddressed to you, either personally, or as 
ihe 2d may be necessary to the development of my | the “editor” of a paper—for I ever have been, as I 


principles of political cconomy and safey and morality|am now, with the greatest respect and esteem for 
in the case. your personal and professional character, 
The experience we have had in two wars, of the A FEDERAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN. 
DEPRECIATION Of ‘“‘continental” and ‘‘treasury notes,”’ REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING. 
without ‘“‘United States banks,” and of the effects; 1 have not leisure just now to offer the “rejoinder” 
produced by the operations of those banks, upon the | which my unknown correspondent is prepared to re- 
ruined and ruinous states of things in the financial | ceive sokindly—but when I shall take up the subject, 
system of the country, after each of those wars, most} that courtesy which he hath extended to me shall 
clearly demonstrate to me, their immense superiority | be returned. I freely acknowledge myself much in- 
as the means of restoring and maintaining the medi-| debted for the light which he has shed on several 
um value of money, or of its more convenient paper | points discussed, and think that his essays will be of 
representative, in all parts of its circulation. Now I} much service to others, seeking after political truth— 
consider the right of incorporation, as a means of self-| but yet am not convinced that the distinction which 
government, to be clearly and necessarily -derived|1 attempted to shew as existing between matters of 
trom the same source as the right of self-government; | opinion and matters of principle, ought not have rule 
and seeing that it is not expressly prohibited by the/| over the relations which are naturally and constitu- 
constitution, nor contrary, in my opinion, to any of| tionally established, (in my opinion), between repre- 
its positive provisions, I consider the act of incorpo-| sentatives and constituents. 
ration, (as being one of the best means of supporting| But as to the bankof the United States, we are fairly 
the general government), to be enjoined by the oath /at issue. That institution was referred to only by 
to support the constitution. Hence,{i should solemnly | way of shewing what I thought might be a matter of 
reject the right of arbitrary instruction against the in- opinion or a matter of principle—and I, by no means, 
corporation of the bank, for the same reason that you|intended to bring about a general discussion of the 
Would reject it, (as seen in your 2d case), if given in constitutionality or expediency of its establishment. 
{avor of the incorporation! and hence it is still clear | it will be time enough for this, perhaps, a year or two 
‘ome, that the right of arbitrary instruction is, in| before its charter shall expire, in 1836—when, if we 
self, wrong. both live, we may have an argument as to the posi- 
But [ have heard it said that this bank is ‘a great | tions which my friend has assumed. For the present, 
honed aristocracy,’ and that ‘‘its existence is dan-{it is sufficient to express an opinion ‘that neither of 
serous to the liberties of the people!’ So it may be | those points are tenable. I do fot believe that the 
‘ald that the immense territorial property, which con-| power of granting monopolies is vested in congress— 
“tutes the national domain, is a great ‘‘langed aris-| that the bank would have had ability, (if in opera- 
‘*eracy,” and that “the proceeds of the sales thereof | tion), to have equalized the currency during the late 
te dangerous to the liberties of the people, in the | war, or that the people have any other thana relative 
“easury of the United’States!? Butit should be re- interest in, or control over, the management of its 
bete d—Ist, that the right to the public property, '!affsirs—nor ought they, for it is a private corporation, 
“8k stock as wellas in land, is common to the | nearly independent of congress during the period of 
\\ body of the people, and, therefore, thatthe cha- \its charter, and out of the reach of the government, eX- 
“acteristics of the ore and the | ent in the appointment of one fifth of its directors. I 
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cannot imagine how it has been thought that the peo- 
ple have as “absolute control” over the affairs of this 
bank as over the treasury of the U.S. “through their 
representatives in congress’’—for the unanimous vote 
of both houses of congress cannot revoke the char- 
ter, or declare what manner of business it shall do 
or leave undone, what money shall go into or pass out 
of its vaults—all which I presume they may decide 
upon asto the treasury. 1 feel no sort of hostility to 
the present administration of the bank—1I believe 
that its affairs are well managed, and that its mighty 
means are not used for political purposes; but still, 
the investment of such mighty means in the hands of 
persons unknown and irresponsible to the people, is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,and ought never to have been 
allowed. It is my belief that the crippling which this 
bank received, though so severe on many honest in- 
dividuals, was one of the happiest things for the nation 
that could have taken place atthe time. But itis not 
necessary to enlarge on this subject. Sufficient for 
its day willbe the evil thereof. 

I would have left out the last papagraph except 
for its amiable exhortation to courtesy in argument, 
&c. because that the writer has wholly misapplied the 
words to which he-excepts, or I myse}fam under some 
great mistake as to the reading of them. The pas- 
sage containing them run thus—‘‘It may sometimes be 
‘* difficult to draw the line betweer opinions and prin- 
‘* ciples, but the settlement of it may be safely trust- 
‘‘ ed where it is, inthe hands of the people, by virtue 
*‘ of the ballot; which hasin ita power that would 
‘‘Jaugh an appeal tothe bayonetto scorn. And it al- 
*‘ ways will be so, until brute-force has subjugated 
‘‘the dominion of reason.” 

This, surely, had, or, at least,was not meant to have, 
any point or bearing upon, or connection with, the 
‘‘amicable discussions between us”—and it would 
have been rude, in the extreme, to have used them 
with reference to arguments so respectfully sub- 
mitted to the public consideration. The terms had 
regard only to a proposition of my own—and one, 
indeed, that was not in controversy; for the “‘Fede- 
ral Democratic Republican” had most ably recom- 
mended the discretion of the people to be exerted by 
“virtue of the ballot”—and it was on that discretion 
I was disposed to rely, with an assurance that it 
would meet the emergency of my own case presented, 
until “brute-force should subjugate the dominion of 
reason,”’ by destroying the “virtue of the ballot.” 

My correspondent will please to accept my thanks 
for the manner in which he has cohducted his argu- 
ment, with an invitation te communicate further 
with me when his leisure will permit it. 








Chesapeake and Chio Canal. 

The 4th of July was celebrated on Clay Island, in 
the ,Yohogany river, by the brigade of engineers 
under charge of James Shriver, esq. to survey the 
route of. the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, and the 
neighboring citizens of Smithfield, &c. It was a 
large party, and the affair was conducted in a very 
handsome styic. The toasts also were good, and highly 
appropriate. One of them was— 

Our guest from Fayette, the hon. 4. Stewart. The 
zealous and able advocate of internal improvement. 
The first to propose in congress the design of con- 
necting the east and the west by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal. He merits and has our warmest thanks. 

This toast was received by the company with much 


warmth of feeling; and accordingly Mr. Stewart rose | 


to make suitable acknowledgments, and delivered 
the following address: 

Mr. President and gentlemen: 1 would do violence to 
my own feelings, as well as injustice to you, were I 
not to express my grateful—my sincere acknowledg- 
ments for the fattering compliment you have paid me, 





eek. 


and for the still more flattering manner in which it 
has been received by this numerous and respectable 
assembly. A compliment, lassure you, as unexpect- 
ed as itis unmerited by me. ThatI have been zeal- 
ous in my endeavors, however humble, to promote 
the great cause of internal improvements, I will not 
pretend todeny. Regarding it asI did, a cause in 
which, not only my immediate constituents kad a deep 
and vital interest, but as one in which the good and 
glory of my country was concerned, I could not but 
be zealous. 

¥ But, gentlemen,when your partiality carries you so 
far as tu give me credit for ability as well as zeal in 
the discharge of my public duties, candor, on my part, 
requires me to say, that you gave me credit for more 
than I have any just right to claim. 

You have also been so kind as to attribute to me the 
honor of having first proposed, in congress, ‘the de- 
sign of uniting the eastern and western waters by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal.” Though I was the 
first to bring this subject before congress, yet, I as 
sure you, the honor was at that time by no means er. 
viable, though I asked but $10,000 to make the neces- 
sary surveys; yet so general was the impression, that 
the project was utterly impracticable, that when the 
vote was taken, I found myselfin a very lean minority 
to increase my mortification, on my return home, I 
found the same unfavorable sentiments entertained 
by many of those who I had the honor to represent. 
Stimulated rather than discouraged by opposition, I 
determined to have the necessary surveys made upon 
my own responsibility. This determination I made 
known to Mr. James Shriver, who I found occupied 
in selecting materials on the subject, who, at once, 
with a promptitude and patriotic zea] that did him 
the greatest honor, undertook the task, and in a short 
time, with a party of public spirited young men, who 
joined ys in the expedition, we repaired to the sum- 
mit level, where Mr. Shriver remained for a consi- 
derable part of the season, in the midst of hills and 
mountains which no human foot before had, perhaps, 
ever trod, until he collected the materials for the 
work, which he has since published. And this work, it 
is but justice to say, gave the first great impulse to this 
movement. It was the result of these surveys, which 
Mr. Shriver exhibited in person at the canal conven- 
tion at Washington city, that removed all doubt as to 
the practicability of this work. During the next ses- 
sion of congress, thirty thousand dollars were ap- 
propriated. and a board, composed of the most able 
and accomplished engineers, in this, or perhaps any 
other country, assisted by several brigades of topo- 
graphical engineers, many of whom, I have the plea- 
sure to see present on this occasion, gave the whole 
route a thorough examination,and their report demon- 
strated not only that it was practicable, but that it 
could be accomplished, at an expense, small com- 
pared with the magnitude and utility of the work. 
During the last session a bill was passed appropriating 
$40,000 to continue the surveys, to which, in the 
house of representatives, there was nota word of op: 
position. Also, another act was passed, with the wc 
nimous assent of sixteen states, and but thirty-four ne- 
gative vutes, confirmatory of the laws of Virginia and 
Maryland, incorporating companies to prosecute the 
work to the Pennsylvania line, under which nine 
commisioners have recently been appointed to carry 
this object into effect. This, gentlemen, is a brie} 
outline of the origin and progress of the work thu: 
far. As to the future, it is not for me to speak. 


But, gentlemen, if we look to the unexampled rap! 
dity with which this work has gained upon the public 
confidence—if we look to these strong and unequ! 
vocal expressions of national feeling in its favor, ' 
which I have adverted—if we look to the general an« 
diffusive nature of its benefits—its connection wi!” 
the seat of the national government, uniting, by 4 
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eanal ef less than 320 miles, streams whose waters , furnishing three times the quantity of water required 


wash the shores of a majority of all the states in the 
‘union; opening a direct communication through the 
very heart of the republic, connecting the Atlantic 
seaboard with the boundless valley of the Mississip- 
pi: In short, if we advert to the peaceful and pros- 
perous situation of our country; the abundance and 





at thesummit, with a tunnel of only 1? miles; while, 
with respect to the Juniatta route, not only the Unit- 
ed States engineers express strong doubts whether 
“nature has furnished the possibility of a canalby that 
route,” but the only gentleman of the Pennsylvania 


| board of any experience, pronounces this route, in 


cheapness of labor, and especially the flourishing con-’| his report, to be “utterly impracticable,” without a 


dition of our national finances, affording an annual | tunnel of seven miles, ata depth of near 900 feet under 
surplus of more than thirteen millions beyond the | ground. 


ordinary expenditures of the government, applicable 
to the national debt and internal improvements, un- 


| 


But there isa fourth consideration, which, with 
Pennsylvania ought to be conclusive. This connex- 


der favor, also, of an administration, pledged in its | ion through the state will be made at the expense of 
outset to the great cause of internal improvements, |the union, while the other, (were it practicable), 
1 think it may be safely affirmed, that, with such pros- | must be accomplished at the exclusive expense of 
pects before us, we have every thing to hope, and | Pennsylvania, leading to a system Of heavy and op- 


nothing to fear. 


| pressive taxation, wr creating a debt which will rest 


But it has been suggested that Pennsylvania, under | like an incubus upon the commonwealth, for, perhaps, 


the influence of a contracted, illiberal and suicidal po- | 


licy, will refuse her consent to this measure, and thus 
embarrass, if not defeat, the accomplishment of this 
geand national design. The suggestion 1s a slander. 
Pennsylvania, the second state of our confederacy, 
ean never prove so faithless to herself and to the na- 
‘ion. What state in the union has so deep, so vital 
an interest in the success of this measure as Pennsyl- 
yania? This canal, commencing in Washington city 
and terminating at the lakes, will pass for more than 
250 miles through Pennsylvania, thus making her ter- 
ritory the great theatre of one of the most splendid 
works ever erected by the art or ingenuity of man. 
Not only conferring wealth upon her people, by the 
‘mmediate expenditure of millions of money among 
hem, but securing to her benefits and blessings 
which will descend to her latest posterity; making 
her the grand thoroughfare for all the rich, unbound- 
ing and fertilizing commerce moving through this 
connection between the Atlantic and western states: 
and is it to be supposed that Pennsylvania is weak or 
wicked eneugh to reject such aboon, freely offered to 
her acceptance by the rest of the union? Such a 
suspicion cannot be indulged. Where is the traitor 
politician who would thus sacrifice the best interests 
of the state at the shrine of a mean, illiberal and 
and perverse policy? For, should the general govern- 
ment be thas expelled from our territory to a more 
southern connexion, what must be the consequence? 
With a national canal passing round us on the south, 
and the New York canal on the north, Pennsylvania 
would be left without a market and without com- 
merce, to wither and decline. 

But it is said that Pennsylvania intends uniling the 
eastern and western waters by the Juniatta and Cone- 
maugh. Ifthe state is examined from the one extreme 
to the other, | venture to aflirm, mo point of connex- 
ion will be found throughout her territory so eligible 
as that chosen by the United States. 

By referring to the reports and recent surveys, it 
will be found that,by connecting the Susquehannah and 
Potomac, through the Canadoguinit and Conogo- 
cheague creeks, which can be easily accomplished, 
the distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh will be 
jess than by the route of the Juniatta and Conemaugh. 
And by a glance at the map, it will also appear that 
trom Harrisburg, the point of divergence, the route 
vy the Potomac and Yohogany will pass through coun- 
vies in Pennsylvania with a population, according to 
the census of 1820, of 157,043, (exclusive of Alle- 
ghaney and Westmoreland),sending sixteen represen- 
tatives to the state legislature; while the counties on 
the route, from the same point by the Juniatta and Co- 
nemaugh, have but 70,797 of a population, and only 
seven representatives; yet the latter is called the 
Pennsylvania route! 

A still more important consideration in favor of this 
Toute, is, that it has been ascertained to be perfectly 
racticable, at comparatively a moderate expense, 
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a century to come. If then, this route be the nearest, 
even from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; if it will accom- 
modate more than double the population in Pennsyl- 
vania; if it is decidedly the most practicable, and if it 
is to be accomplished without any expense to Pennsyl- 
vania, making her territory the great highway for the 
immense commerce between the Atlantic and western 
states, through a canal, in every point of view, more 
magnificent and important than that of New York: 
can Pennsylvania with such facts before her, doubt 
as to the course she ought to pursue? Ought she not 
to be the first and foremost advocate of this measure 
—but if this great national design, this great bond of 
union between the east and west, did not touch the 
territory of Pennsylvania—if she had but a common 
interest in its success, would it comport with the 
character of the great and patriotic state of Pennsy}- 
vania, yielding to an illiberal and contracted policy, 
to oppose the execution of a work, which must, not 
only confer the most lasting benefits on our country, 
but stand an eternal monument to the honor and glory 
of the republic. 

Let other nations boast of their palaces, their py- 
ramids and splendid piles, erected at the peopte’s 
expense, to pamper the pride or perpetuate the pow- 
er of some pageant monarch, or proud usurper. Yet 
be it our pride to expend the people’s money for the 
people’s benefit, in building up proud and permanent, 
and glorious monuments of internal improvement, 
alike useful in peace and in war: uniting the distant 
parts of this extended, and extending republic, to 
which our children’s children may look, in after 
times, and bless and praise the wisdom and munili- 
cence of their ancestors. 

And when was there a period in our history more 
auspicious to the commencement of the great work 
of internal improvement than the present? At peace 
with all the world; unconnected with Europe, and 
strangers to the storms which disturb her repose: 
unique in our situation, abundant in resources, the 
freest government on earth, and a country embracing 
in its wide domain every variety of climate and o¢ 
soil, intersected every where by yast mountains, lakes 
and rivers, extending their arms from the eastto the 
west, and from the west to the east, as if to clasp 
each other, and imploring, as it were, the aid of indus- 
try and art to unite them in the sacred bonds of a 
perpetual inion, making them the fruitful sources of 
wealth—of intercourse—of harmony and love, to the 
boundless millions that repese upon their border, 
awakening, by their plastic touch, to new activity and 
life, every branch of industry, agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce; opening every where new and 
abundant sources of wealth, which must, otherwise, 
forever remain dormant and unknown. 

if internal improvements have decorated and 
adorned, and enriched other countries, why shall 
they notours? Whatcountry under heaven presents 





such advantages or snch inducements? If the travel 
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ler in Europe, be every where delighted onhis jour- 
ney, by magnificent roads and splendid canals, shall 
he come here to be disappointed? Shall this proud 
republic lag behind the monarchies of Europe in im- 
proving its own condition; in conferring benefits and 
blessings on its people? Or should the time come, 
(which God forbid), when this happy government, 
suaring the fate of former republics, shalt fall beneath 
the power of some successful Cesar, shall it be per- 
mitted to the proud usurper, looking abroad over the 
desolated land, to ask in triumph*the fallen friends of 
liberty, where are the benefits left by your boasted 
republic? Where the foot-steps of its power, or the 
monuments of its glory? Where the remains of any 
of the boasted blessings which it has conferred upon 
the people—none—none. Nothing left by which the 
republic is to be reinemh cred or regretted—nothing 


nothing to rekindle the sacred love of liberty in the 
bosoms of. her votaries—nothing to call forth the 





have daily encountered, in the course of my visit fo 
the Creek nation, has deprived me of the pleasure of 
writing to your excellency as often or as fully as I 
have been desirous of doing. I have now the honor, 
without entering into detail, that could afford but Jit- 
tle interest, to communicate to you the result of. my 
conferences with the Indians. After meeting in this 
state the chiefs of the McIntosh party, and at Broken 
Arrow those of the opposite party, and hearing their 
respective statements, with the evidence for and 
against each party, I have urged them to an adjust- 
ment of differences; to which they have mutually as- 
sented. 

The McIntosh party demanded retaliation for their 
fallen chiefs, with the immediate restoration of pro- 














perty taken or destroyed: their demands were found- 


' \ed on the Sth article of the treaty of February Jast,. 
to recall to recollection the happy days gone hy— | 


| which promises, on our part, protection to “their emi- 
grating party”? against the whites and all others; 
| which party, they, (the followers of gen. McIntosh), 


tear of regret for its fall. No, gentlemen, this must | assume themselves exclusively to be. Whether this 
not, cannot be—Let us advance in the goodly work in | provision of the treaty was or was not intended to 
which we are engaged; let us fill the land with these | protect the Creck Indians against themselves, or to 


evidences .of republican wisdgm, and republican | protect a comparatively smal] part of them against: 


magnificenee. These will be found our best security | the main body of the nation, were questions which I 
in times of danger--they will be found the most ef-/| was happily not called upon to decide: as in the 
fectual meang of counteracting the sad vicissitude to | event of hostilities having subsided, my instructions 
which 1 have adverted. 'simply required me to make peace upon just princi- 

But I pereeive I am getting intoa Soundless field— | ples, and to require the complainants as well as the 


} have already trespassed too long on your attention, | opposing party, to abstain from acts of retaliation or 
permit me to repeat my obligations, my grateful ac- | violence. 


knowledgments for this manifestation of your confi-| The reputed hostile party, consists of all the prin- 
cence and kindness, and believe me, gentlemen, (for | cipal chiefs, and of nearly forty-nine fiftieths of the 
I speak in the sincerity of my heart), whea I say that whole of the chiefs, head men, and warriors, of the 
if 1 could even for a moment indulge the pleasing nation—among whom I recognize many who were 
dream that my humble and unimportant name should in our service during the late war, and who, to my 
ever be associated with any thing connected with certain knowledge, have been for twenty years past, 
the good and glory of my country, I would not desire | (and I think they have been at all times), as friendly 
for ita more exalted niche in the temple of fame, to the United States as any of our Indian neighbors 
than that in which your kindness has this day been could have beenknowntobe. I met them at Broken 
pleased to place it.* | Arrow, the usual place of holding the great council 
, _of the nation. 


a f°. 1 could not, therefore, but view this supposed hos- 
Affairs of the Creeks. i tile party as in fact and in truth the Creek nation, and 


FROM THE GEORGIA PATRIOT. ‘altogether free of the spirit of hostility ascribed to 
37> We hasten to lay the following official let- _them—I have received from them in council assem- 
‘ers before the public, as containing the first and only | bled, the most deliberate assurances of their deter- 
authentic information in regard to the Creeks, they | mination to be peaceable and friendly towards their 
have yet been in possession of. A correct opinion | absent people, as well as towards the United States. 
will now be formed, not only of affairs in the indian | They regretted the necessity which they contend 
nation, but also of certain warlike preparations in existed for the strong measures they adopted ogainst 
‘his state. The public can judge for themselves: we | gen. McIntosh and others, who they affirm forfeited 
‘orbear making any remarks. |and lost their lives by having violated a well known 
To the editors of the Georgia Patriot. jlawof the nation. They have engagedto restore all 
HiezAD QUARTERS, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, property taken, and to pay for all that has been de- 
Monticello, Ga. July Vith, 1825. _stroyed contrary to law—and they have promised to 
GenrLemrn—Capt. Triplett willhand to you a copy | allow a reasonable time for those who have borrow- 
of major Gen. Gaines’ letter to gov. Troup, of the 10th | ed and run off with money out of their national trea- 
inst. which the general requests you to insert in your sury, to reimburse the same. The council strongly 
paper. The object of giving publicity te this letter, !and unanimously objected to the late treaty, as the 


at this time, is te counteract certain false and infamous | offspring of fraud, entered into contrary tu the known 


reports concerning the adjustment of Indian difficul- law and determined will of the nation, and by per- 
ties, calculated to deceive the public and aggravate 


sons not authorized to treat. They refuse to receive 
‘he misfortunes of those helpless and deluded beings, | any part of the consideration money due under the 


who evince a disposition to reunite their destiny, and | treaty, or to give any other evidence of their acquies- 
tocomply with the wishes of the general government. |cence in it. In conclusion, they expressed a hope 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, that their white friends would pity their dep] orable 
Lk. G. W. BUTLER, aid de camp. | condition,and would do them the justice to recon- 

_- sider and “undo that which has been wrongfully 

HIkAD QUARTFRS, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, |done.”? I have, pursuant to my instructions from the 

Flint River, July 10th, 1825. | department of war, endeavored to convince the coun- 

Ssn—The excessive heat of the weather, added to |cil, but witheut success, of the fallacy of their ob- 
(ie, many inconveniences and interruptions which I | jections to the treaty; and to dissipate their delusive 
- hopes that it can ever be annulled; I have assured 
*Mr. S. here pointed to his name, which appeared | them, that, in all our treaties with the powers of Eu- 
sispended with a number of others, from the boughs | rope, as well as with nearly fifty Indian nations, there 
of the trees 6ver the temple of liberty. |bas not been one instance, to my knowledge, of a 
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treaty having been revoked or annulled, after being 
duly ratified; except by the free consent of all the 
parties to it, or by war. I yesterday met in council, 
near Joseph Marshall’s ferry, the chiefs of the McIn- 
tosh party, and communicated to them the proposition 
of the council at Broken Arrow, to which they have 
acceded. They promised to return to their homes 
as soon as they are advised of the arrival of the Unit- 
ed States’ troops, ordered from Louisiana and Pensa- 
sola, to the Creek agency at Chattahvochee. The 
chiefs of both parties have distinctly and solemnly as- 
sured me, that they will remain at peace with each 
other; and that they will, in no case, raise am arm 
against the citizens of the United States. Under these 
circumstances, it is my duty to notify your exccllency, 
that there will be no occasion for calling into service 
any part of the militia or volunteers of the state over 
which you preside. The certificate of which I en- 
‘close herewith a copy, marked A, added to the de- 
clarations of the chiefs in council, of whom Joseph 
Marshall was the principal interpreter, prove that 
your excellency has been greatly deceived in sup- 
posing that the McIntosh party ever consented to the 
survey of the ceded territory being commenced be- 
fore the time set forth in the treaty for their removal. 
This fact, giving altogether a new aspect to the sub- 
ject of the proposed survey of the land, added to a 
strong conviction on my mind, that the attempt to 
make the surveys would be a positive violation of the 


= 


The liberating army of Peru has dissolved all the 
materials of Spanish power consolidated in the heart 
of the Andes, and dissipated their illusions. The 
independence of the American continent is no longer 
disputed. The act, by which Great Britain has just 
recognized it, is another memorable event; because 
it shows the triumph of the principles which estab- 
lish the legitimacy of our rights against the overbear- 
ing alliance of the ancient aristocracy of Europe. 
Finally, the provinces of Rio de la Plata are incor- 
porated into a national compact.’ The general con- 
gress, well advised of the situation of each of them, 
has taken proper steps, sanctioned the fundamental 
law, which will soon be laid before you. You will 
see, gentlemen, the same spirit shining within it, asin 
those laws which you enacted on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1824. Experience has shown that they are the 
most suitable to guarantee 2 »eivu Which could net 
be antiripatod but vy the sanction of a law. 


The governor has provided from the treasury of 
the province for the expenses of defence and national 
organization, in the manner which will be presented 
to you. He hop@ to meet your approbation; because 
it has been done conformably to your express wishes. 
But he would have wished to avoid the necessity of 
taking upon himself the discretionary charge of the 
executive power, in order not to expose himself to 
the danger of fostering prejudices which can be cured 



























ap: ; only by time and a progressive civilization. 
treaty, and will, under existing causes of excitement, 


be certain to produce acts of violence upon the per- 





The congress will no doubt hasten to remove this 


sons or property of unoffending Indians, who we are, pretext of discontent, and the province will then con- 


bound to protect, it becomes my duty to remonstrate 


fine itself to giving salutary examples of generous 


: ; devotedness to their country’s >, an a 
against the surveys being commenced until the In-| ountry’s cause, and of unweari 


dians shall have removed agreeably to the treaty. 
i cannot doubt that the facts disclosed by the accom- 


ed attention to the amelioration of her institutions. 
Population and capital from all parts are encouraged 





; , | The increasing prosperity of o ‘. 
panying certificate, with the concurrent testimony | °' & prosperity of our commerce, the ac 


of the chiefs in council, will induce your excellency, 


| tivity of our industry, and the general welfare of our 


without hesitation, toabandon the project of survey- | laboring population, will make the principles of our 


ing the land before the month of September, 1826. 


government every Gay more dear to us, as they will 


This will be particularly gratifying to me, as it will | ee Sa favored classes of society, that 
relieve me of the painful duty of acting not in concert | good feeling, t pcre: of liberty and order, which 
with the venerated authorities of an enlightened and | trae er erides ey agent of the am- 
patriotic member of the United States, to whom 1, 0!0Us- 1@ ignorance of the people has always 


stand pledged by every principle of honor, and un- | been their principal resource. 


der the solemnity of an oath to serve them honestly 
and faithfully. 


(Signed), EDMUND P. GAINES, 


Maj. gen. commanding. 
A true coppy, 
KE. G. W. Burien, aid de camp. 
To his ex. G. M. Troup, governor of Georgia. 
CERTIFICATE. 
We certify, that we accompanied the express from 
governor Troup to general McIntosh, conveying the 


request that he would allow the survey of the land 


acquired by the treaty at the Indian Springs, to be im- 
mediately commenced. General McIntosh replied 
that he could not grant the request, but would call 


the chiefs together and lay it before them—which 
was never done. 


Signed, WILLIAM EDWARDS, 
JOSEPH MARSHALL. 
At Portess's, Upson county, July, 9th, 1825. 

I certify that this is acorrect copy of the original 
certificate, signed in my presence, and now in my 
possession. E. G. W. BUTLER, aid de camp. 
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Congress of Buenos Ayres. 


[TRANSLATED FOR THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. ] 
Message of the governor of Buenos Myres to the fifth 
congress. 

GENTLEMEN—Great events have transpired during 
the period of your recess. On assembling again ac- 
‘ording to law and custom, you witness the reality 
“what you were anxiously expecting the past year. 








To destroy this, you 
| ordered the establishment of a considerable number 
of elementary schools in the city andcouytry. It has 

been done; but the state and progress of those which 
were confided to the benevolent society, have answered 
all hopes and will serve as a mode] and an incentive. 
The colleges have this year undergone some improve- 
ment. Exertions have been made to repress the 
spirit of insubordination, which the examples of law- 
lessness, during along period of revolution and disor 
der, always disseminate. Youth, unaccustomed to any 
feelings of respect, will form men incapable of being 
free, of governing, or being governed, but by terror 
and violence. The university wants a constitution, 
which, giving it an existence worthy of its object, 
would offera security that the sacrifices made for the 
establishment and preservation of classical instrucs 
tion were productive. This matter is on the point 
of being concluded. 


The frequency of crimes, and especiaily in the 
country, is a palpable proof of the insufficiency of the 
existing law, and of the inconvenience of the actusi 
form of proceeding. A form of law will be present- 
ed immediately to correct these evils, which ought not 
any longer to exist in the country... A committee is or- 
cupied ona mercantile code, and thei labors wil! be 
presented to you this session. In order ‘to establish 
the security of landed property, it has been necessa- 
ry to define exactly the boundaries of each estate, 
by extricating them from the uncertainty in which 
they have hitherto been involved, destitute of the 
safeguards which alone are capable of affording a 
knowledge of lands in this country, level as the 
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and provided with every requisite, have already ur- 
dertaken to sct general boundaries, to serve as start- 
ing places for subsequent operations, and are prepar- 
ing a chart in which each may see the boundaries of 
his property clearly defined. 

The public works for the city are fast approach- 


ing completion. There is no doubt that a temple 
and a school in each village will be monuments 


erected to liberty. This plan has commenced ope- | 


rations: you will not refuse to vote, every year, a 
sum for an object so worthy. Civil and religious 
education will form the habits of a people truly free: 
it will render crimes more rare, coercion less 
necessary, to preserve peace and public order. 
The past year, you approved of the plan of erecting 
posts of security in the cuuntey, with the view of fa- 
cilitating the administration of justice and of ruuting 
out those inhuman practices which want and wretch- 
edness hod introduced, for the security of those who 
may be the object of them. This year these works 
have been commenced, to which will be added the 
erection of suitable court houses in each district, 
where justice may be administered without the in- 
convenience attending the unsettled jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace. 


The exertions made for the organization and re- 
cruiting of the provincial army have not been fruit- 
less. Itis improved in numbers and discipline. The 
veterans on the frontier have fulfilled their duty sa- 
tisfactorily; but prudence requires not only the com- 
pletion but the augmentation of their forces. The 
committee, entrusted with reforming the military pe- 
nal code, adapting it to our institutions and neces- 
sities, will soon present their labors for your delibe- 
ration. 

The receipts of the province have considerably in- 
ereased during the past year, and have been amply 
sufficient for the expenses of the public service, both 
ordinary and extraordinary. The loan contracted 
for in London, has been transported hither to ad- 
vantage, without any difference in exchange. It is 
hoped that the works for the harbor, to which it was 
chiefly destined, will realize their completion by 
means of private companies, and their own funds; 
in such case leaving free the other monies for other 
objects: in the mean time they may be productively 
employed, and our industry encouraged. All the 
documents relative to it will be seasonably brought 
forward. The machines and tools necessary in the 
coining of money are already completed, and a con- 
tract has been entered into, to raise an establishment 
of the kind during the coming year. 


Gentlemen: I congratulate you on your return to 
your honorable duties under auspices so flattering. 
There is greatneed of your co-operation. In the in- 
fancy of our national existence, and after se longa 
struggle, peace also hasits dangers, and demands im- 
portantsacrifices: The spirit of anarchy, dissemina- 
ted in a thousand ways, may corrupt our institutions; 
and aristocracy, originating in the very revolution its- 
self, will avail itself of every means to bring them 
ito disrepute. Our situation at this important epoch, 
makes the examples you may offer in the exercise of 
your functions of transcendantimportance. It is ne- 
cessary to demonstrate that free institutions are not 
only the most proper to make a people prosperous 
and happy, but that they elevate their minds and in- 
spire them with a boundless and irresistible energy 
in vindicating the national honor. 


Buenos Ayres, 18th May, 1825. 


: JUAN GREGORIO DE LAS HERAS. 
MANUAL JOSE GARCIA. 
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Mediterranean squadron. The sbips- Constitution, 
Cyane, Erie and Ontario, arrived at Gibraltar on the 
12th June, from Messina. The ship North Carolina, 
commodore Rodgers, had sailed forTangiers. The 
officers and crews of the fleet were all well. 

Squadronsin the Pacific. The French, English, and 
Americans, have each a squadron in the Pacific 
ocean:—The American, commanded by commodore 
Hull, is composed of the United States, 44; Peacock, 
18; and Dolphin schooner. The British, command- 
ed by commodore Maling, is composed of the Cam- 
bridge, of 80 guns; Briton, 46; Tartar, 42; Mer- 
sey, 20; Ecjair, 18; and Fly, 18. The French, coms 
manded by Admiral Rosane, is composed of the Maria 
Theresa frigate,and the Diligente and Lancier cor- 
vettes. 

4 piratical vessel has been captured by a Danish 
schooner, after a severe hattle, near St. Thomas’. 
The captain, lieutenant and boatswain of the pirate 
were killed. 

The Columbus. The great timber ship, the Colum. 
bus, on her way from England to St John’s, was aban- 
doned at sea, a wreck, on the 17thof May. She was 
coming out for a fresh cargo. 

Mortality. There were 207 deaths in New York 
for the week last returned, 163]in Philadelphia, and 
4S8in Baltimore. The deaths in the two first named 
cities are rather numerous, but no epidemic prevails 
in either. 

Died, in Cincinnati, on the 10th ultimo, Mr. John 

Jackson, in the 87th year of his age, whoserved with 
reputation during the whole of the revolutionary war, 
and was in many of the severest battles. He was 
one of the first settlers of Cincinnati. 
, at Schoharie, N. Y. on the 18th ult. Williaz 
Becraft, aged 100 years. It is said that he retained 
al! his strength and activity until he was 93 years old, 
and he could read small print, without glasses, untii 
a few days before his decease. 

——,at Pomfret, Con. col. Thomas Grosvenor, aged 
$0. He was in thefirst rank in the battle of Bunker's 
Hill, and severely wounded by the side of Warren 
when the latter fell. He served during the whole of 
the war, and left the army with the rank of colone! 
, on Monday, last week, the rev. Joseph Pilmor:, 
D. D. of Philadelphia, at a very advanced age. He 
was an itinerant preacher of the Methodist church, ir. 
1765, and, in 1769, he arrived at Philadelphia from 
England; but, for many years sinee, he was an cr 
dained minister of the protestant episcopal church. 

Murder. A young woman, near Norfolk, latel: 
murdered her father, in the presence of her mother 
and sister, who either had not the will or the power 
to prevent the act. She beat in his skull with a pestle: 

Transylvania university. The degrees of bachelo: 
of arts, master of arts, doctor of laws and doctor o! 
medicine, conferred at late commencements of this 
university, amounted to 127 for the present year. | 
is a very prosperous institution. 

Newburg. A brewery, covering 7,500 square fee 
of ground, has just been built in Newburg. Theale 
made in this beautiful town, is famousfor its gove 
qualities. 

Wheeling. A large and valuable cotton factory anc 
an extensive brewery, have lately been erected in thi 
place. 








Dismal swamp. The sale for sometime advertisec. . 


of ashare of stock in the Dismal Swamp land com 
pany, took place before the coffee house door yeste™ 
day at 120’clock, and was knocked off to judge Was! 
ington at $12,100. Several gentlemen from the south 
were presentand bid. The share belonged to the e* 
tate of the late general George Washington, and or" 
ginally cost !.300 or $1000.. [Alexandria Gaz.) 
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